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5 PATENTED FEATURES 
that introduce a New Sweeping Rapeienee! 


a) A REMOVABLE DUST PAN holds all the dirt picked up 
by O-PAN-TOP. Snap open the lid, lift out the pan—the, 
contents may be emptied in a second! No stray dirt remains. 


» a THE BRUSH SNAPS OUT FROM THE TOP. No muss 
or fuss, no need to turn over the machine. Compare! 





3. A CLEAN, EMPTY SHELL 

remains after pan and brush 
are removed—easy to keep spotless! 
Entirely sanitary. 




















SEE 


the A,, POSITIVE FRICTION DRIVE 
O-PAN-TOP EXHIBIT combined with easy rolling, 


at the quiet operation. Does a real sweep- 
ing job—in 4 the usual time! 
New York Show 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 5. HIGH AND LOW NAP AD- 
Room 523 JUSTMENT—including the 


new below-surface action: The pan 
rises and falls in perfect co-ordina- 











tion with the self-adjusting brush. 

A few Even cleans wood floors and linoleum. 
territories are * 

still available 
for sales O-PAN-TOP sweeps under low ° 

representatives pieces—parks in 44%” of closet 

pe distribu ‘on space—has a heavy rubber bumper 

all around. A choice of four stream- 





line models with smart “eye appeal.” 


LAARPET SWEEPER 


PATENTS PENDING 





FOUR MODELS 
to Retail Profitably at 
3.95 4.95 
5.95 6.95 


For additional information, write to 
O-PAN-TOP MANUFACTURING CO. 


250 SOUTH STREET - NEWARK, NEW JERSEY A C L EA N 3 0 P E N : C A S E 
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Just AMONG OURSELVES 


Post Mortem— 


The Detroit N.R.H.A. Congress 
was different. Successful, inde- 
pendent drug and food retailers 
(or their spokesmen) cited their 
experiences in meeting corporate 
chain competition through volun- 
tary cooperative efforts. There 
was no voice given to the futile 
yet traditional “convention com- 
plaints” about chain stores and no 
one suggested legislative relief or 
boycotts. Taking the reception 
and acceptance of the speakers’ 
opinions at face value (there 
being no protest), delegates for 
the 1935 Congress agree that: it 
is a competition of methods as 
well as of price; that retailers 
should be the sellers and whole- 
salers the buyers; that more co- 
ordinated wholesaler-retailer mer- 
chandising programs are needed; 
that selling power is more impor- 
tant than buying power and that 
price parity is largely dependent 
upon economical distribution 
methods instead of being based 
solely on better buying prices. 
These are the basic principles 
offered by these “outside speakers” 
and at no point were their opin- 
ions challenged. The speakers 
within the hardware field went a 
bit further, offering ideas and 
plans for outside selling, store 
arrangements, displays, etc., as an 
important part of meeting cur- 
rent competition. In other words, 
the 1935 Congress program was 
directed at solutions. This offers 
a marked contrast to the usual 
hardware gatherings’ concentra- 
tion on intra-industry criticisms 
and the too familiar hopeless atti- 
tude toward chain store competi- 
tion. An industry seeking a 
method of meeting competition, 
and accepting ideas that have 
worked in other fields facing simi- 
lar problems, has promise of a far 
more healthy future than has an 
industry which spends its time 
worrying about its difficulties and 
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By CHARLES J. HEALE 
Editor, Hardware Age 


seeking to prove them. This is 
progress. 


Bouquets— 


It would be inaccurate to say 
that there were no intra-industry 
criticisms, but as these were ex- 
pressed as part of a hope for a 
future cooperative activity they 
were intended to be constructive. 
Wholesalers, as usual, received the 
lion’s share of such criticism. It 
was stated that wholesalers were 
not sufficiently concerned with re- 
tailers’ price competition and 
failed to accept this problem as 
partly their own. Existing whole- 
saler-retailer cooperative merchan- 
dising programs were called in- 
sufficient and several speakers 
thought wholesalers’ costs un- 
necessarily high, particularly for 
broken packages and extra ser- 
vices. It would have been appro- 
priate to have considered that 
wholesalers’ selling costs are 
often a reflection of retailer buy- 
ing habits, that is, lack of con- 
centrated buying, numerous small 
orders and not sufficiently prompt 
payments. For it must be realized 
that dealer buying habits are 
direct items of distribution cost. 


Sales Policies— 


Two prominent manufacturers 
outlined the operating plans of 
the amended American Institute 
of Fair Competition. This organ- 
ization will not impose any re- 
strictions or regulations on its 
member manufacturers. Instead 
it will act as a fact-finding body, 
and as a clearing house for mak- 
ing available to distributors the 
filed, sworn selling policy state- 
ments of Institute members. Man- 
ufacturers joining the Institute 
will file affidavits outlining their 
sales practices and will use on 
their trade packages the license 
label of the Institute. This label 
will constitute a contract between 
producer and distributor, which 


obligates the former to sell only 
in accordance with his filed policy 
statement, which he may change 
at will. Briefly, it is the aim of 
the Institute to remove secrecy 
from merchandising, believing 
that customers knowing the facts 
can do their own police work. 
The Congress expressed, by ris- 
ing vote, unanimous approval of 
the objectives of the Institute and 
in a formal resolution reiterated 
approval but did not specifically 
indorse the Institute by name. 


Concurrence— 


With the conclusions briefly 
stated on this page, HarRDWARE 
Ace has long been actively in 
accord. For 80 years this pub- 
lication has faithfully and success- 
fully served the hardware indus- 
try and has always sought to pro- 
mote its best interests. The Harp- 
waRE AcE Platform (published 
on Sept. 29, 1932) clearly states 
this position and advocates many 
of the principles presented at the 
Detroit Congress last month. In 
our editorial columns we have 
constantly striven to drive home 
the need of a solution as distin- 
guished from a mere analytical 
complaint. Toward this end we 
have published opinions, ideas 
and plans which held promise of 
helping to solve competitive prob- 
lems faced by the hardware trade. 
In all fairness let us state that 
contemporary hardware publica- 
tions have also made this same 
effort. With these thoughts in 
mind we again present the Harp- 
waRE AcE Platform on the next 
page, followed immediately by a 
summary of the Congress and the 
major part of the papers presented 
at that Detroit meeting. We urge 
all hardware men to carefully 
consider these speeches in this 
issue and to pledge their indi- 
vidual and collective support to- 
ward these and subsequent plans 
for meeting today’s business chal- 
lenge. 
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HARDWARE AGE Believes:— 


1—With proper cost control, distribution 
from manufacturer -to-wholesaler-to-retailer 
will continue the economical and practical 
method for merchandising most hardware 
lines. 

2—Retailers should focus their effort and 
thinking more on selling than on buying, and 
should concentrate their buying in the fewest 
possible sources of supply. Sales opportuni- 
ties should govern purchases. 


3—tThe wholesaler function cannot be elimi- 
nated, though distribution costs could and 
should be reduced. Cooperative buying 
transfers but does not eliminate the jobbing 
function and its costs. In most cases, co- 
opérative groups could work successfully 
with existing wholesaler machinery, if all fac- 
tors observe rigidly the conditions required 
in a cooperative group. A compromise may 
be the further development of jobber owned 
retail stores or dealer owned jobbing plants. 


4——Price competition will always be a vital 
factor in retailing, but permanent success de- 
mands a new appreciation of quality mer- 
chandise. Added costs that do not carry with 
them added value to the consumer should be 
eliminated. Manufacturers’ suggested resale 
prices should provide adequate margins for 
both wholesaler and retailer, giving full con- 
sideration to required stock investment and to 
frequency of turnover. Manufacturers who 
aim to distribute mainly through hardware 
channels should avoid price discrimination in 
favor of chain store and mail order com- 
panies. If they furnish such outlets with 
competitive grade products at special prices 
they should offer their regular distributors the 
same goods on the same basis. 


5—tThe basic problems of retail hardware 
dealers are: to get more people into their 
stores; to provide a store in which service, 
variety of goods and values encourage pat- 
ronage; to facilitate second or extra sales by 


grouping related merchandise together; to 
promote aggressively the sale of more higher 
price units to offset the narrow margins of 
many small sales which are inseparable from 
hardware retailing, and to develop outside 
selling. 


6—Hardware dealers should promote the 
sale of all related specialties which have a 
profitable market, but not to the detriment 
of standard backbone lines such as tools, 
builder’s hardware housefurnishings, pants, 
etc. With proper balance of effort and think- 
ing specialties should help sell staples and 
vice versa. 


7—The hardware store should resume the 
mechanical services which formerly centered 
there: tinsmith and sheet metal shopwork, 
sharpening scissors, skates, lawn mowers and 
edge tools; making keys, fixing locks, put- 
ting in window glass, miscellaneous simple 
repairs, etc. Such services are profitable 
and attract customers. 


8—A few strictly cash-and-carry retail hard- 
ware stores can succeed. For the majority of 
stores, a sane credit and instalment selling 
basis is desirable. American consumers ex- 
pect such extra service plus deliveries, partic- 
ularly when they buy higher value units. 


9—Window and interior displays should in- 
clude visible, value-creating price cards, and 
a higher standard of lighting. Window dis- 
plays and interior lay-outs (particularly table 
displays) call for frequent change. 


10—Hardware merchants should give more 
attention to selecting and training sales per- 
sonnel. This means regular store meetings 
and constant use of helps offered by business 
papers, trade associations and traveling sales- 
men. Experienced employees should share 
authority and responsibility. 


11—Merchants and employees should adapt 
all useful methods practised by chain stores, 
mail order houses and other competitors. 


With full confidence in the future of the hardware 
business, HARDWARE AGE dedicates its editorial efforts 
to the principles embodied in these eleven points. 


FIRST PUBLISHED IN HARDWARE AGE, SEPTEMBER 29, 1932. 
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C. C. Carter NRHA President 


Carthage, Mo., was chosen 

president at the thirty- 
sixth annual congress of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich., June 20, 1935. He is the 
second Missourian to be honored 
with this office, John Campbell, 
Bowling Green, Mo., having served 
in 1919-20. He succeeds Nat E. 
Given of Bemidji, Minn. 

Born 55 years ago in Labette 
County, Kan., Mr. Carter, at a 
very early age, moved to Jasper 
County, Mo., where he now re- 
sides. His home city, Carthage, 
has a population of 11,000, with 
250,000 people in its trading area. 
In addition to the Carthage Hard- 
ware Co., Carthage has two other 
hardware stores—the Reynolds 
Hardware Co. and B. E. Wetherell. 

Mr. Carter started his business 


(U) cattes C. CARTER, of 
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career in 1904 with Jay H. Butcher 
Carriage and Harness Company of 
Carthage, as bookkeeper. In the 
following four years he was suc- 
cessfully employed with retail 
carriage, harness, hardware, and 
lumber establishments. The Car- 
thage Marble and Building Stone 
Company, operating marble quar- 
ries and a cut stone finishing 
plant, elected him secretary, treas- 
urer and manager in 1910. From 
1904 to 1918, Mr. Carter never 
lost a day of employment. 

In 1918, Mr. Carter purchased a 
half interest in the Powelson Per- 
kins Hardware Co. in his home 
town. Three weeks later he 
acquired the remaining half inter- 
est and the firm’s name was 
changed to Carter Hardware Co. 
A year later, together with a 
younger brother, he purchased the 
old established business of Keim 


& McMillan and consolidated the 
two stocks in the present location, 
the north and central side of the 
court house square. 

The Carter Hardware Company 
features: radio, electric appli- 
ances, chinaware, glassware, kit- 
chenware, sporting goods, wheel 
goods, dairy supplies, paints, win- 
dow glass, wall paper, roofing, 
tools, stoves, furnaces and sheet 
metal work. 

Though devoting much of his 
energy to his own establishment, 
Mr. Carter finds time to participate 
actively in the affairs of his com- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Mr. Carter and his store, Carthage, Mo. 
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Voluntary Drug and Grocery 


r NHE thirty-sixth annual con- 
gress of the National Retail 
Hardware Association 

handled the study of syndicate 
competition in a Very different 
manner. Instead of the tradition- 
al “program of worry” about 
these competitors, the delegates 
heard experience stories from 
executives of drug and grocery 
voluntary chains which have suc- 
cessfully protected the interests of 
their respective independent retail 
groups. These speakers outlined 
methods, policies, buying arrange- 
ments and merchandising pro- 
grams used by corporate chains 
and explained how their respec- 
tive groups met this competition 
of ‘methods as well as of price. 
Throughout the sessions consider- 
able emphasis was placed on the 
importance of retailers con- 
centrating on the selling end of 
the job with wholesalers specializ- 
ing on the buying problem. There 
was a disposition on the part of 
these “outside speakers” to charge 
independent retail hardware men 
with too much thought about price 
competition which they all agreed 
was not as serious a problem as 
method competition. 

The congress got under way 
Monday night, June 17, at the 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich., and 
closed Thursday afternoon, June 
20. The opening feature was a 
talk on government competition 
by Congressman Samuel B: Pet- 
tengill (Indiana) who urged a 
governmental cost accounting sys- 
tem such as used in private busi- 
ness. This would, he said, force 
into the open a knowledge of gov- 
ernment’s “less than cost” com- 
petition with business, which 
losses are paid by the very tax- 
payers who suffer from this com- 
petition. 

D. W. Northup and Fayette R. 
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for Meeting Syndicate 


Government competition and proposed wholesaler- 
retailer plans for meeting chain competition also 
studied at 36th Annual Congress, National Retail 
Hardware Association, Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich., 
June 17-20, 1935. Congress recommends continua- 
tion of price campaign; approves tendency of hard- 
ware manufacturers to openly state their sales poli- 
cies; urges joint wholesaler-retailer cost study com- 
mittee to promote more economical distribution and 
to develop price parity for independent retailers; 
condemns paint manufacturer’s retail stores and will 
study farm cooperatives. C. C. Carter succeeds 
N. E. Given as president. Hugh C. Ross, vice- 
president and Thos. K. Ruff new director. 
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Plumb, manufacturers, outlined 
the objectives of the American 
Institute of Fair Competition, ex- 
plaining that this is a fact finding 
organization formed to remove 
secrecy from business practices. 
This would be accomplished by 
manufacturer-members filing spe- 
cific sales policies with the Insti- 
tute which would be available to 
interested distributors. Changes 
of filed policies may be made at 
any time and the individual manu- 
facturer is free from all restric- 
tions as to the policies he wishes 
to pursue. These speakers said 
such public filing of sales policies 
would interest wholesale and re- 
tail distributors and encourage 
them to scrutinize policies of their 
sources of supply. The details 
of these talks are given elsewhere 
in this issue. The congress by a 
rising vote expressed approval of 
the Institute’s objectives although 
no formal action was taken speci- 
fically mentioning the Institute. A 
resolution akin in spirit was 
passed reading as follows: 


“The National Retail Hardware 
Association, through the medium of 
this annual congress, expresses its 
appreciation and approval of the 
growing tendency on the part of 
hardware manufacturers of openly 
stating the sales policies which such 
manufacturers propose to follow in 
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the distribution of their products 
through various channels. 

“Tt urges wholesalers as well as 
manufacturers who distribute 
through the retail hardware trade to 
promptly adopt and_ consistently 
maintain such policies as will assist 
the retailer in meeting his competi- 
tion.” 


The congress went on record 
to continue the association’s price 
campaign and urges the formation 
of a joint wholesaler-retailer costs 
study committee to consider re- 
spective costs in wholesaling and 
retailing hardware and allied 
products. This committee would 
combine and correlate operating 
costs of both factors and prepare 
accurate distribution costs data 
for the guidance of both whole- 
salers and retailers. Related res- 
olutions declare the importance 
of further appreciation by whole- 
salers of the retailer’s price com- 
petition and the need for price 
parity with syndicate organiza- 
tions. 

A study of consumer coopera- 
tives by retailers, wholesalers and 
manufacturers was urged as a 
necessary competitive problem to 
enable retailers to meet the selling 
activities of such organizations 
particularly in the farm areas. The 
congress condemned the ‘con- 
tinued and extended invasion of 


Chain Executives Explain Plans 
Competition at NRHA Congress 


Detroit’s Skyline 





the retail trade” by manufacturers 
and wholesalers of paint. 

The last day was devoted to a 
discussion of wholesaler-retailer 
cooperative merchandising pro- 
grams, as the means of meeting 
the syndicate competition outlined 
during the congress. Although 
many critical comments were 
made about the existing efforts 
of wholesalers to help retailers 
and about the wholesalers lack of 
appreciation of the competitive 
problem faced by dealers, the 
development of the discussion in- 
dicated a sympathetic view toward 
wholesaler-retailer programs as 
the solution of the problem. 

Chas. C. Carter, Carthage, Mo., 
was elected president, succeeding 
N. E. Given, Bemidji, Minn., 
under whom he served as vice- 
president. Hugh C. Ross, Jack- 
son, Tenn., is new vice-president 
and Thos. K. Ruff, Columbia, 
S. C., is the new director. Direc- 
tor Horace P. Aikman, Cazenovia, 
N. Y., was chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee and past president 
J. Chas. Ross, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
headed the nominating commit- 
tee. 

THE MAJOR PART OF THE 
ADDRESSES OF MOST OF THE 
SPEAKERS ARE GIVEN ON 
THE PAGES IMMEDIATELY 
FOLLOWING THIS SUMMARY. 
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‘Quality No Answer to 
Competitive Price’ 


By N. E. GIVEN . 


Of Bemidji, Minn., in his address as N.H.H.A. President Mon- 
day night before opening session of Detroit Congress, says in- 
dependent retailer must meet competition in kind and in price 
to survive and must have help of wholesalers in accomplish- 


ing this. 


Reviews year’s progress and outlines convention 


program. 


was an alluring phrase 

which led business men to 
look for an approach of millennial 
conditions. However, when it be- 
came apparent that our competitors, 
namely, mail order houses, had 
gained advantages over the indepen- 
dent retailers who were supposed to 
be helped, our dealers’ attitude of 
sympathy and support turned to dis- 
satisfaction that increased to bitter- 
ness as time went on. 

With all the multiplicity of codes 
affecting us and the confusion of 
overlapping authority, compliance 
was impossible. Enforcement be- 
came almost a farce, and the Gov- 
ernment hesitated to make one of 
the larger firms even sign up a code. 
One of the Government’s represen- 
tatives stated this concern had too 
much money and legal talent. With 
continued annoyance and damage to 
themselves and no compensating 
benefits, our members naturally de- 
veloped an attitude of sheer disgust 
with respect to codes. 

Responsive to members’ opinions 
as determined through a country- 
wide survey, through contact in 
state conventions and group meet- 
ings, and in a vast correspondence 
the association this spring undertook 
a campaign of opposition to a con- 
tinuance of retailing under codes. 
Widespread efforts, with affiliated 
offices and members actively aiding, 
were directed to the point of trying 
to convince members of Congress 
that retailing should be relieved 
from code government. This cam- 
paign was at its peak when the Su- 
preme Court decision nullified the 
existing act, and apparently removed 
the possibility of any further legis- 


. ery of Fair Competition” 
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lation placing business such as ours 
under codes. 

I feel that this campaign was an 
inspiration to all national arid those 
state headquarters which took part, 
and that should it become necessary 
in the future for our protection, we 
have the nucleus of an effective or- 
ganization of contact, which should 
be used for the good of all. Before 
getting away from the code discus- 
sion, I wish to say that I am sincere- 
ly hopeful that neither child labor 
nor the sweat shop will ever again 
be tolerated. Our members have 
always paid abova the minimum 
wage scale of the code, and I sin- 
cerely ask our membership to en- 
deavor to keep our wage standard 
at as high a point as is consistent. 

It is a great pleasure to announce 
that our membership total is practi- 
cally even with a year ago. Last year 
renewals were somewhat stimulated 
by activities following the enactment 
of the NIRA and the great hopes 
held out for benefits we might re- 


ceive. This stimulation has béen 
lacking the past year as our hopes 
were replaced by dissatisfaction. In 
view of this fact, it is logical to con- 
clude that present membership is 
based upon more substantial con- 
siderations. Membership _ today, 
therefore, even though not substan- 
tially greater in numbers, represents 
a more healthy respect and appre- 
ciation for permanent values of the 
organization. 

You know it is a pleasure to note 
gains and at this time I am happy 
to state that your National Associa- 
tion has for the fiscal year ending 
April 30, last, operated within its 
income for the first time in five 
years. Deficits during the preceding 
four years aggregated one hundred 
thirteen thousand dollars, ranging 
from a maximum deficit of thirty-six 
and one-quarter thousand in the year 
ending April 30, 1933, to a minimum 
of eighteen thousand in the year 
ending April 30, 1934. 

Our past fiscal year closed with 
a black ink balance of a little more 
than six thousand dollars ($6,000). 
Compared with the previous year’s 
deficit of $18,000, this marked an 
improvement of $24,000. 

As the business outlook has 
brightened, dealers have shown live- 
lier interest in improving their 
stores and getting a better grasp on 
management. All this has made 
added demands which the respective 
association departments have met 
with reasonable promptness. 

Convinced that the codes would 
not work the correction which they 
at first promised and that the price 
discrepancy was one the trade itself 
would have to solve, the association 
continued with vigor its study of the 
competitive situation, along lines 
calculated to stimulate a greater in- 
terest on the part of dealers, and 
arouse wholesalers to the serious- 
ness of the situation. After com- 
parison of the discrepancy between 
the mail order catalogs and our 
jobbers’ prices before and after 
codes went into effect, and the vast 
amount of information furnished to 
bring more concretely and emphati- 
cally before the wholesalers the com- 
petitive situation faced by retailers, 
the jobbers’ reactions have varied. 

Some have commended the work; 
others have shown distinct disin- 
clination to assist; some have as- 
serted the superior quality of their 
own higher priced items as a justi- 
fication of their prices. It is no 
denial of any claim of quality of 
proffered merchandise to remind 
such wholesalers that quality is no 
answer to competitive price. The 
independent retailer, if he is to 
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continue in busine$s, must meet his 
competition in kind and in price, 
and he must have help of his sup- 
pliers in accomplishing this. 

I made the statement at the Ohio 
convention that if the wholesaler 
does not furnish the necessary goods 
at a price to meet competition, he 
cannot expect the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the retailers in his territory, 
and cannot blame them for trying 
other means of getting aid. 

As measures designed to help the 
independent retailers in their con- 
test with syndicate distributors, some 
manufacturers have proposed differ- 
ent plans for confining distribution 
to independent channels. Such 
plans as had been suggested were 
fully considered at the board meet- 
ing (N.R.H.A. board) in January 
and some action was considered at 
several state conventions. However, 
for logical and legal reasons, the 
association has never attempted to 
coerce manufacturers, to dictate 
policy to them nor to police the 
manufacturing branch of the indus- 


try. Since the state conventions, 
certain manufacturers have formed 
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petition to serve as a clearing house 
of information. This is an interest- 
ing development of which we may 
hear more during our discussion 
this week. 

With competition so pressing as 
it is, with no relief realized but 
rather with the condition aggravated 
under code operation and with the 
question so conspicuously _lime- 
lighted as it has been, no other sub- 
ject could be considered: for our 
congress program this year. The 
association would be remiss in the 
discharge of its responsibility to the 
hardware industry if it evaded it; 
to live up to its tradition of useful 
leadership and to justify continued 
existence, it must now fully ap- 
praise the situation and evolve a 
suitable solution. 

To meet this challenge, our pro- 
gram committee has planned a pro- 
gram for this week which is unique 
in some respects but in every part 


is practical and pertinent to the 
question of competition. 

Three phases will be presented— 
Government competition by our 
speaker this evening, consumer co- 
operatives by a speaker Wednesday 
morning, and the remainder of the 
time devoted to a step-by-step study 
of syndicate competition, its nature 
and effect, what is being done in 
other fields as well as in hardware 
retailing, and what may be done in 
hardware distribution to strengthen 
the position of the independent. 

Carefully selected speakers will 
come before us the next three days 
to describe syndicate operating pro- 
cedure from a viewpoint inside such 
organizations, to measure syndicate 
and independent distribution costs, 
to tell what has been done in the 
grocery and drug fields where syndi- 
cate competition developed earlier 
and more intensively than in our 
own, and finally to analyze existing 
plans in the hardware field and to 
suggest improved plans of hardware 
wholesaler-retailer cooperation. 





Government Competition a 


Brake on Recovery 
By HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 
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HE American people are will- 
ing to pay a huge price for 
recovery as a temporary mea- 
sure to take up the slack of private 
employment; nevertheless we must 
shortly face the questions: Who is 
going to pay the bill? Where are 
the profits to come from? From 
whence are these millions of dollars 
to be repaid in the days to come? 
If they cannot be paid out of the 
future profits of private enterprise 
they cannot be paid at all. Every 
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Member of Congress from Indiana tells Monday night session 

that costly bureaucracy is not partisan problem but the disease 

of every administration. Holds that Government should follow 

cost accounting methods common to private business and not 

be allowed to continue “less than cost” competition with 
business at taxpayer’s expense. 


policy of government should be cen- 
tered upon getting men back to 
work at the old jobs in their own 
home towns. A stop should be put 
to all projects which may discour- 
age the managers of business from 
going ahead; government competi- 
tion is a brake on recovery. No 
business can compete with the na- 
tional treasury nor can it plan its 
future in the face of the fear of 
government invading the field of 
business. 

With some exceptions it is likely 
that every person employed by gov- 
ernment in the field of private busi- 
ness results in another man or more 
being thrown out of work, with no 
net gain in reemployment. Govern- 
ment very properly, it seems to me, 


is throwing vast sums of money into 
the present breach, in order that 
men may be taken off relief rolls. 
Extreme care should be exercised, 
however, that all government works 
projects do not compete with pri- 
vate business. Dollars spent to in- 
crease purchasing power today will 
be dollars subtracted from future 
purchasing power when the tax bills 
come in. For that reason, especial- 
ly, those who support government 
through taxation should not have 
their own business taken away from 
them by the government which they 
support. 

Many men sincerely believe in 
state socialism. I respect their 
viewpoint although I disagree with 
it. The real danger of state social- 
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ism is not in frontal attack. That 
has been demonstrated by the small 
vote which advocates of govern- 
ment ownership receive when the 
issue is clearly presented on election 
day. State socialism is being ad- 
vanced by the activities of bureau- 
cracy supplemented by the indiffer- 
ence of the American public. If 
state socialism comes it will come 
through the back door and not the 
front door. It will come by default 
through the steady infiltration of 
government in business. Business 
men go to sleep and are never 
heard from until their own ox is 
gored. The bureaucrats never sleep. 
There is an old saying in Washing- 
ton that once a bureau always a 
bureau. They constantly expand 
their activities to justify bigger and 
better appropriations, and with the 
appropriations they further extend 
their activities. 

This is the disease of every ad- 
ministration, Republican or Demo- 
crat. It is not a partisan question. 
For every extension of bureaucracy 
by one party I can point to another 
by the opposing party. 

As a striking example of this 
back-door approach toward govern- 
ment ownership I call your attention 
to the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion operating barge lines on the 
Mississippi River, established in the 
Coolidge adminstration. When this 
government corporation was estab- 
lished it was advocated purely as a 
temporary measure to demonstrate 
whether barge lines could be oper- 
ated at a profit. It has been a dis- 
astrous fiasco, but it goes on. Uncle 
Sam as sole stockholder has in- 
vested $24,000,000 on which he 
earns a handsome deficit. From the 
date of its organization until July 
31, 1932, its net profit is $8,000. 
This does not include taxes, interest 
on investment or the use of the 
waterway upon which millions of 
dollars have been spent from tax 
money contributed by the railroads. 
If these items had been included the 
deficit on its operation would run 
into millions. Meantime it is oper- 
ating nearly 400 vessels in competi- 
tion with the railroads and depriv- 
ing the tax-paying railroad carriers 
of operating revenue. Today the 
government taxes the railroads to 
build the barges, operates the barges 
in competition with the railroads, 
and then makes RFC loans to the 
railroads to keep them out of re- 
ceivership. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
another example of the steady infil- 
tration by government of a business 
that supports the government. TVA 
is now asking the Military Affairs 
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Committee of the House for one 
hundred million dollars more to fur- 
ther extend its activities. The barge 
line established in a Republican ad- 
ministration and the TVA estab- 
lished in a Democratic administra- 
tion are both yardsticks and both 
made of rubber. Where private utili- 
ties make write-ups, TVA makes 
write-downs of capital investment in 
the effort to show a profit on a 
smaller investment than actually 
exists. Meantime both of these ac- 
tivities object to being forced to es- 
tablish proper cost accounting meth- 
ods that would be required by the 
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Clark-Shannon bill now pending in 
Congress. 

The investigations of the Shannon 
Committee, of which I was a mem- 
ber, showed over 200 activities in 
which the Federal Government is in 
competition with its own taxpayers. 
The Post Office Department is ex- 
hibit A of the advocates of govern- 
ment ownership, but for a hundred 
years it has operated at a loss, nine 
years out of ten. Through its legal 
monopoly of first class mail it at- 
tempts to cover its losses in other 
classes of mail. The annual report 
of the Postmaster General in the 
previous administration in 1931 
makes this interesting comment: 

“It must be remembered that the 
Post Office Department has keen com- 
petition with respect to all its services 
except letter mail. Railroads, express 
companies, steamship lines, motor buses 
and other common carriers and private 
conveyances afford facilities for the 
transportation ‘of newspapers, maga- 
zines, circulars, printed advertising mat- 
ter and merchandise of every kind. 
Banks, express companies and telegraph 
companies offer means for the trans- 
portation of funds. The only practical 
solution appears to be an increase in 
the rate of first-class mail where the 


government has a monopoly and there- 
fore runs no risk of driving business 
to ‘its competitors.” 

This is a striking confession of 
policy—to handle competitive busi- 
ness at less than cost and recoup its 
losses on that portion of the busi- . 
ness where the department has a 
legal monopoly. If the business with 
which government competes — ex- 
press companies, etc.—deliberately 
did business for less than cost for 
the purpose of driving its competi- 
tors to the wall, it would receive a 
“cease and desist” order from the 
Federal Trade Commission. The 
Post Office Department, therefore, 
does, at the expense of private busi- 
ness, what the government would 
not permit private business itself to 
do. The result, of course, is not 
only detrimental to competing trans- 
portation agencies, but it helps the 
great mail order houses at the ex- 
pense of the independent merchant. 
Four years ago at a postmasters’ 
convention, the assistant postmaster 
general in charge of parcel post, 
said: 

“From now on the parcel post de- 
partment will enter into a strenuous 
campaign to compete with the express 
companies. From now on we are in 
keen competition. The bars are down 
to you postmasters. Go out and get 
the business and the pafcel post will 
show a profit in future years.” 

The profit is always in future 
years! 

Those of us who are opposed to 
this sort of government competition 
believe that the fundamental ap- 
proach to a solution is government 
cost accounting, which would bring 
to light hidden operating costs and 
concealed deficits of government in 
business and make government show 
in either black or red ink exactly 
what it is doing and what it is cost- 
ing. It is my belief that with gov- 
erment cost accounting and the 
curtailing of government activities 
where losses are shown, the saving 
to taxpayers annually would run in- 
to scores of millions of dollars. The 
difficulty is that the average voter 
thinks that it is no skin off his shins 
unless he happens to pay an income 
tax. The fact is, however, that these 
losses take dollars out of every 
pocketbook in America. The hum- 
blest home helps to foot the bill and 
in so doing, its own ability to buy 
the comforts of life is increasingly 
diminished. 

For example, in 1933, 58 per cent 
of Uncle Sam’s total revenues came 
from indirect taxation such as taxes 
on tobacco, cigarettes, gasoline, beer 
and scores of other articles which 
enter every American home. The 
consumer pays the freight. 
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Syndicate Pricing and Buying 


By CHARLES F. EMERSON 


Official of 1.G. A., Chicago, tells Tuesday morning session that 
selling power is more important than buying power and that 
independent retailers must think more about “Net Profit” 
than price. Cites experiences of his own voluntary grocery 

chain organization’s fight with corporate chains. 


HAT part of my subject, “buy- 
ing,” while important in the 
order of any business such as 
we are engaged in, nevertheless car- 
ries with it more disillusionment 
than any other phase of business 
operation. Buying has been and 
still is the “bugaboo” of indepen- 
dent business. Buying, in all of its 
ramifications, has become the tomb- 
stone of many an_ independent 
wholesaler and retailer, who had the 
misguided idea that it was the solu- 
tion to all their problems—the big 
weapon with which they could com- 
bat corporate chain competition. 
Buying power is important, to be 
sure, but is a far cry from the solu- 
tion to the many problems that face 
independent business today. Buy- 
ing, and even group advertising, fall 
pathetically short in delivering a 
program that will produce the big 
answer in business—net profit. 
Until we in independent business 
recognize the significance of har- 
nessing our power into a national 
organization comparable to our 
chain competition — recognize the 
basic economical changes that have 
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been inducted into business opera- 
tions this past decade—accept the 
fact that the biggest single problem 
of independent business is operating 
costs—and further recognize that a 
mutuality of success can only be 
realized by a mutuality of wholesale 
and retail cooperation—it matters 
little, my friends, at what price we 
buy corn, peas, nails or threshing 
machines! 

While I know little about the de- 
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in Detroit 


tails of your industry, I am inclined 
to think that your basic problems 
as independent wholesalers and re- 
tailers are no different from those in 
the grocery industry. I am informed 
that the basic costs of your opera- 
tion and ours represent only a dif- 
ference of from 3 to 5 per cent. 

Anybody can buy, if he can sell 
—and if, rather than developing a 
buying power, we set about to de- 
velop a selling power, our buying 
worries will disappear and with 
them many costly business prob- 
lems! 

Our corporate chain competition 
concentrates everything it possesses 
on selling, and it is through their 
great selling power that they have 
developed a tremendous buying 
power. It logically follows, then, 
in my opinion, that as long as inde- 
pendent business has as its competi- 
tor a national organization—inde- 
pendent business, in turn, must be 
organized nationally to meet it. 

In this day of fast-moving, hard- 
hitting business tactics wherein cor- 
porate chain competition seems to 
be steadily growing, I feel it is quite 
generally accepted that the individu- 
al cannot fight this battle alone and 
single-handed. 

In saying to you that this is a 
selling age, isn’t saying anything 
that hasn’t been said many times 
before. Many of us think that to 
sell is to carry a sample case or 
stand behind a counter—but selling 
is far more than just the movement 
of tangible items. It has been my 
observation that independent busi- 
ness has been slow to recognize the 
importance of the new type of sell- 
ing which has come into the order 
of business these last few years. It 
has been slow to recognize the im- 
portance of selling those intangible 
things that constitute a complete 
and balanced selling service—that 
often attract business even more 
than cheap prices. I refer to good- 
will, cleanliness, store personality, 
courtesy, and those things that Mrs. 
Consumer finds in the stores of your 
major competitor. 

If you doubt that, step into some 
unorganized independent store that 
isn’t progressing so well, whose 
proprietor has not shaved for two 
days and whose store has not been 
modernized. Check his prices with 
those of the chain store across the 
street who is doing the business— 
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and you will, in the majority of 
cases, find that his prices are as 
cheap right down the line as the 
chain stores. As far as net profit 
is concerned, he probably is losing 
his shirt, pants, coat and vest—but 
his prices are in line and possibly 
even cheaper than the chain. Many 
retailers are struggling today with 
that very problem—unable to under- 
stand why they are not favored with 
Mrs. Consumer’s business, when 
their prices are equal to the chain 
stores. 

It has been my further observa- 
tion that when either wholesaler or 
retailers became infected with this 
“buying complex” and concentrated 
everything they possessed on buying 
cheap—they sold cheap—and cheap 
were their profits! They lost com- 
pletely the knack of making a profit. 

Frankly, I feel that the consumer 
prefers to trade with her friend and 
neighbor, the independent retailer, 
if she can enjoy the same advan- 
tages and conveniences that the cor- 
porate chain offers—but, my friends, 
the demand on the shopping dollar 
today will not permit her to patron- 
ize the independent store, when she 
is penalized by doing so! Indepen- 
dent business must answer the de- 
mand of Mrs. Consumer—if it is to 
warrant her patronage. 

When it comes right down to it, 
it makes no difference what you 
and I think about running a business. 
It makes no difference if, in your 
opinion or mine, the selling program 
we are employing is right or wrong 
—if Mrs. Consumer thinks it’s 
wrong, it might as well be wrong! 
You can run your business to suit 
yourself, but you won’t run it long, 
unless the way that suits you, suits 
Mr. and Mrs. Consumer. 

There is nothing the matter with 
business; there is just as much busi- 
ness as there ever was; the only dif- 
ference is that the corporate chain 
has brought more and keener people 
into business. Some one has said 
that there are too many people in 
business. There may be—I won’t 
risk an opinion on that—but I will 
risk the statement that there are not 
too many “business people” operat- 
ing independent stores! 

Rather frankly, it is my opinion 
that in the past too many people 
participating in independent busi- 
ness were anything but business 
people—too many of them went into 
the retail business to get out of 
working. They had no training, 
knew nothing about business opera- 
tion—but an uncle died and left 
them a little money, or they obtained 
a little credit—and to get out of 
working they opened a retail store 
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so that they could take things easy— 
and many of them did just that! 

In our industry (groceries), we 
found too many “percentage 
minded” individuals, and we are 
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Wholesalers’ Committee which 
arranged and provided a most 
complete entertainment pro- 
gram for the delegates and 
guests at the N.R.H.A. Congress 


only today beginning to understand 
the importance of turnover; that, 
if through clever merchandising and 
proper pricing we produce an in- 
creased volume, we can very well 
afford to take a less percentage 
markup and still make more dollars 
and cents gross profit! 

Buying, pricing, merchandising 
and advertising go hand in hand 
in making up a balanced selling 
program—but few realize that ad- 
vertising is only the “paper and ink” 
copy that carries the merchandising 
program—and it is a lifeless, in- 
effective thing unless it carries the 
proper items with the proper prices 


that will attract consumer attention 
—and hold it! 

For example, a new item in our 
business carried a regular selling 
price of 25 cents and produced a 
30 per cent gross profit, or 74 cents . 
per unit. On a special national 
drive we sold this item under a new 
formula and brand to introduce it, 
at 21 cents, reducing the gross 
profit to 1644 per cent, instead of 
30 per cent, or 344 cents profit per 
unit. Had we introduced this item 
at the regular 25 cent selling price, 
and through advertising we prob- 
ably would have averaged one case 
per store and would have attracted 
12 customers to this product, for 
this commodity is packed 12’s, and 
would have made 90 cents gross 
profit—but, by reducing the selling 
price to 21 cents our stores averaged 
nine cases per store and produced 
$3.78 gross profit, rather than 90 
cents. The following week we had 
108 new customers, instead of 12, 
who would come back and buy the 
product at its regular shelf price, 
on which we would make our regu- 
lar 30 per cent profit. 

While the percentage of markup 
was reduced, the increased volume 
took care of the gross profit in 
splendid fashion from a dollars and | 
cents standpoint. This is a homely 
but significant example of the im- 
portance of pricing and _ proper 
markup, which policy is being em- 
ployed by your chain store competi- 
tor. This example shows conclusive- 
ly that while we could have bought 
right, it would have been of no 
avail if not priced right—a markup 
that would assure the movement of 
the product in volume. 

Percentages, after all, only serve 
as a barometer. They are the guide 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Syndicate Merchandising Methods 


By W. L. STENSGAARD 


President, W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., Chicago and 

New York, advises Tuesday morning session to provide proper 

store atmosphere; to develop independent personality and to 

study chains only to the extent that other competitors are 

studied. Urges independents to stop copying chains in such 
obvious ways. 


O compete with syndicated 

merchandising is to compete 

with a power: an organized 
power, a power of distribution, a 
buying power, a planning power, 
with the weakness being most usu- 
ally a lack of selling power. A 
concentration of power at headquar- 
ters ... and usually a feeling that 
such makes up for a weakness at 
the store . . . of personnel . . . of 
interest ... of loyalty ... and if we 
may say so, selling intelligence. Of 
course, there are exceptions and 
these are usually due to unusual 
ability and interest of the district 
manager or the local management. 
Thus a local management personal- 
ity, even though it be in a chain op- 
eration, has a definite power as a 
competitor. Chains are striving to 
build more of this. 

Therefore . . . the power to buy 
collectively and sell at a price is the 
major factor that develops fear in 
too many independents. They try 
to meet fire with fire and the result 
is constant strain and lost profits. 

The chain has power of control 

. on most everything except sell- 
ing. It devotes more study to best 
sellers, inventory control, promo- 
tional plans, and does it more re- 
ligiously than can most indepen- 
dents. The local store pays for this 
service through charges made to it 
for management, buying, promotion, 
accounting control, etc. Therefore, 
obviously the chain can appear to 
have less executive personnel be- 
cause of the fact that such power is 
handled through remote control. 
The independent by comparison 
must, therefore#have time not mere- 
ly for operating and selling details 
but for planning, buying and con- 
trol as well as all other functions 
of physical storekeeping. 

The chain has less guess-work 
about “best sellers” . . . because of 
study and record comparisons con- 
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stantly made at district and head- 
quarter offices through definite ac- 
counting methods. Its local man- 
agers cannot be so easily subjected 
to manufacturer or jobber selling 
influence. Often this results in good 
or bad selections. On the other 
hand, too often a chain store can- 
not get soon enough good merchan- 
dise items for local sales because 
of red tape or necessary home office 
buying approval. I believe the mis- 
takes made on both sides are, how- 
ever, in favor of the chain as the 
independent usually is found with 
too many lines and too many prices 
and too much money tied up in slow 
sellers because of his eagerness to 
have everything a customer might 
want. The chain method does not 
permit merchandise listed on the 
basic inventory schedule until it is 
a proven item of demand. The 
chain has a definite method of re- 
buying best sellers in order that in- 
ventory is usually in ratio to sales. 


Can Plan In Advance 


On promotions I find the indepen- 
dent usually following or meeting 
the chain . . . because of fear that 
the public thinks he cannot do it. 
He tries too hard to prove his abil- 
ity . . . when his efforts should be 
directed otherwise. In reality the 
independent does not have to wait 
for an order from headquarters or 
the district, and he can and should 
know local climate and trade condi- 
tions best. He should then plan 
well in advance to promote and sell 
in accordance. 

Chains spend time, effort and 
money to plan and set up selling 
departments, sections and units of 
each store. These setups not only 
are designed to show and sell—but 
to assist in control of stocks. They 
are somewhat uniform for the benefit 
of operating methods. Too many 
independents feeling, of course, that 
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the chain brains are superior to 
theirs, set out to follow. Obviously 
this is definitely admitting to the 
customer that they are followers and 
not independents. Of course, such 
duplications or near duplications 
make your goods appear somewhat 
the same (instead of better and 
more attractive) and the price ticket 
must, therefore, also follow this du- 
plication method and tell a competi- 
tive price. Remember about 87 per 
cent of all purchases are determined 
through the eye. Eye value is very, 
very important. People believe too 
much of what they see. They at- 
tempt to carry merchandise design 
and value in their heads through 
their eyes from one store to another, 
and unless something tells them of 
the difference, the eyes, of course, 
expect about the same merchandise 
to be about the same price. 

Your store is reflecting your per- 
sonality. Let it radiate that impres- 
sion. Make your goods look better 
. .. look worth more . . . your sales- 
people will have greater pride in 
your store and your goods. They 
will exhibit more enthusiasm and 
this will be contracted by your cus- 
tomers and then you really become 
the soul of your ambition ... a 
genuine independent. 

Look at your successful indepen- 
dent department stores, independent 
clothing stores, and for that matter 
other major independents, and 
choose from these the best profit 
makers. Such a comparison from 
coast to coast will reveal that they 
are not employing chain methods. 
They have the independent methods 
which chains want but, by and large, 
cannot have. Such stores radiate a 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Comparison of Syndicate and 
Independent Distribution Costs 


By CHARLTON N. CARTER 


Member of accounting firm of Spradling, Carter & Jordan, 

Indianapolis, analyzes fixed and variable costs of distribution 

and draws comparisons between figures of independent whole- 

saler-retailer and syndicate methods. Urges action based on 
studied findings 


E shall refer frequently to 
fixed and variable expenses, 
respectively, and it is neces- 
sary that we clearly understand the 
significance of these expense groups. 

You are well aware that among 
your expenses are a number of items 
which vary in amount, ratably with 
changes in your volume of sales. 
Other expenses show a marked ten- 
dency to be fixed in amount, without 
regard to the quantity or price of 
merchandise sold. Rent is perhaps 
the best example in this group. Some 
expenses remain partly fixed, while 
varying in greater or less degree with 
volume. Of these, delivery expense 
is a good illustration, depreciation 
and insurance on delivery equipment 
remaining fixed, while gasoline, oil 
and tire costs increase as delivery 
increases. 

The wholesaler’s expenses may be 
classified in a similar way. 

In the process of so classifying the 
expenses for study purposes, we de- 
part somewhat from the orthodox 
terminology of the accountant. With- 
in a single year, for instance, salaries 
of management and office, and, in 
the case of the small retailer, of 
sales people, tend markedly to re- 
main fixed. Yet the orthodox ac- 
countant would not term these fixed 
expenses in preparing an operating 
statement. I must plead guilty, then, 
to some departure from orthodox 
practice, but am prepared to defend 
on common sense grounds the classi- 
fication which I have made for our 
purposes here. Separation of the 
fixed expenses from the variable ex- 
penses is a procedure which makes 
possible a calculation of the effect 
on profits of volume and price 
changes and hence is very vital to 
our discussion. 

In 1933, the average hardware 
wholesaler made a net profit of 1.51 
per cent of the sales dollar while 
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the average retailer lost 1.48 per 
cent. When we consider only the 
retailer in the $30,000 volume class, 
we find for 1933 a loss of three one- 
hundredths of one per cent. This is 
pretty near the break-even point in 
each case. In fact, with $31.00 more 
sales at Christmas, the retailer could 
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_have broken even for the year. Here 


are the figures at the break-even 











point: 
Wholesaler Retailer 
Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount 

eer e 100.00° $1,737,286.00 100.00 $30,031.00 
Cost of Goods ........ 77.48 1,423,530.00 70.62 21,207.89 

reer 22.52 $413,756.00 29.38 $8,823.11 
Variable Expense ..... 9.00 165,356.00 4.91 1,471.61 

Available for Fixed 

rss cneea coe 13.52 $248,400.00 24.47 $7,351.50 

Fixed Expenses ...... 13.52 248,400.00 24.47 7,351.50 

Net PeeGe .......... 00.00: 0 00.00' 0 





Someone will have figured by now tory and the consumer by way of 


that the wholesalers margim of 22.52 
per cent, plus the retailer’s margin 
of 29.38 per cent equals a total mar- 
gin of 51.9 per cent between the fac- 
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the wholesaler-retail route. This is 
not correct, due to tricky character- 
istics of percentages. We shall de- 
velop the correct figure in a moment. 
Meantime, I wish you would note 
that the retailer’s fixed expenses are 
more than 24 per cent of his volume, 
while those of the wholesaler are less 
than 14 per cent. This difference has 
much to do with flexibility in meet- 
ing changed business conditions. The 
greater the degree of variability of 
the expenses, the greater the degree 
of management to control operating 
results. This fact is a very vital one 
in considering the mortality of busi- 
ness institutions and has been of par- 
ticular importance in connection 
with sudden shifts of policy neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of 
disturbed business situations and of 
bureaucratic governmental control. 
Now for the combined statement 
of wholesaler-retailer operation at 
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Net Sales at Retail ............... 


Cost of Goods 


Cost to Wholesaler (including frt.) 
Expenses 


Wholesaler’s Variable 


Wholesaler’s Fixed Expenses .... 
Wholesaler’s Profit ............. 


Wholesale Sales—Retail Purchases 
Freight 344% of Retail Cost ....... 


Total Cost of Goods to Retailer 


Retailer Margin .................. 
Retailer’s Variable Expenses ...... 


Available for Retailer’s Fixed Exp. ........... 
Retailer’s Fixed Expenses ......... 


Net Loss at Retell .........:.... 


52.90 
6.13 
9.21 

02 
68.26 
eer crore. 2.39 
ete ee 70.65 $1,907,308 
Serer ery 29.35 
sistance ance 4.89 
24.46 
sisickomieaniess 24.48 
02 


Per Cent Amount 


Br ayes Se 100.00 $2,700,801 


1,427,805 
165,856 
248,400 

750 


$1,842,811 
64,497 


$793,493 
132,608 


$660,885 
661,635 


$750 





the combined break-even point, that 
is, where no profits are made and 
no losses incurred. 

Merging the two statements at the 
combined break-even point leaves 
the wholesaler with a fractional 
profit and the retailer with an equal 
loss. 

You will observe from this state- 
ment that of the consumers price 
52.9 per cent represents the cost of 
goods to the wholesaler. The com- 
bination, then, of wholesaler-retailer 
distribution in the hardware trade 
was in 1933 doing business on a 
margin of 47.1 per cent. 

Suppose we compare that record 
with the operations of the chains. 
Here we cannot find complete evi- 
dence, for in those chains whose fig- 
ures are available, hardware is but 
one item in a group of widely di- 
versified departments. It might pay 
to have a look at the variety chains, 
however. Business figures for 1933 
show a margin of 36 per cent which 
is to be compared with 47 per cent 
in your present channel of distribu- 
tion; and a net profit of 2.15 per 
cent of the sales dollar for the stores 
doing less than $40,000 volume. Ex- 
penses in those retail stores were ac- 
tually greater than those in the hard- 
ware retail trade so that the par- 
ticular profit earned by the chains, 
if for a moment we leave out the 
factor of centralized expense con- 
trol, was entirely due to greater 
margin and faster turn-over. 

In a particularly well known de- 
partment store chain, the margin 
for 1933 was just under 31 per cent, 
from which, after all expenses, the 
chain saved 4 per cent of the sales 
dollar for profit. 

We must all admit that the cost 
of distribution through any one of 
the various channels is a vital, if 
not the vital, factor in determining 
consumer patronage. The cost 
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through independent channels is ma- 
terially greater than through the 
syndicates. 

The problem then is posed. What 
can the hardware trade do about it? 

Should your stores be centrally 
owned and managed? Should co- 
operative management be attempted, 
after the manner of the voluntary 
chains? Suppose we examine the 
first possibility. 

In order that we may picture the 
possibilities, from the standpoint of 
the hardware trade’s operating costs, 
of fully centralized control of whole- 
sale and retail functions, I am going 
to link 90 retail stores of the $30,- 
000 volume class to a centralized 
warehouse of the wholesaler type, 
and estimate a few of the possible 
economies. 

Changes in expense I have esti- 
mated as follows: 


In the Case of the Retailer 
1. Salaries 
a. Saving of an amount equal to 
the present management sal- 
aries, or $744. 
b. Saving of half the office salaries, 
or $315. 

2. Office Supplies and Postage 
Increased 25% for Home Office 
contact. 

3. Advertising 


Increased to 3% of sales, plac- 


ing the whole advertising ex- 
penditure on the retailer. 

4. Losses on Bad Accounts, and 

Notes. 
Omitted, due to cash basis of 
selling. 

5. Taxes 
Increased $100 per store on ac- 
count of chain store tax. 

6. Interest on borrowed money 
Omitted on account of cash 
basis of selling. 

In the Case of the Wholesaler or Ware- 
house Function 

1. Office Salaries 
Cut 25% as a result of cash 
selling. 


2. Legal, Collection, Auditing and 
Exchange. 
Cut 1/3 as the result of cash 
selling. 
3. Boxing, Packing, Trucking and 
Drayage 
Cut 15% as the result of sell- 
‘ing fewer stores in larger indi- 
vidual shipments. 
4. Store and Warehouse Salaries 
Cut 25% for same reason 
5. Advertising 
Omitted and transferred entirely 
to the retail function. 
6. Salesmen’s Remuneration and Ex- 
penses. 
I have provided here for nine 
supervisors to replace the whole- 
sale salesmen, at salaries of 
$2400 each, with ample allow- 
ance for traveling expenses. 
Each supervisor would be re- 
sponsible for ten stores, would 
spend two days per month in 
each, and five or six days per 
month at the central warehouse. 
This results in a saving of $76,- 
000 per year. 
7. Miscellaneous Expenses 
I have estimated the saving here 
at 15%. 
8. Cash Discounts allowed have been 
omitted 
9. Research and Planning 
I have added a research staff 
to gather consumer data, study 
merchandising policy, business 
conditions, etc., at a cost of $20,- 
000 per year. This I consider to 
be an indispensable aid to good 
management. 


I have also estimated a saving of 
5 per cent in merchandise cost at 
the warehouse, the result of planned 
buying, quantity orders and research. 

Will you not agree that these are 
reasonable savings? I have tried de- 
liberately to be conservative. No 
saving at all has been attributed to 
the greater degree of expense con- 
trol possible in a fully integrated 
business, although such control 
would almost certainly be effective. 

How would the operations of this 
imaginary chain compare with those 
of the wholesaler-retailer combina- 
tion? First, and perhaps more im- 
portant, margin has been increased 
from 29.38 per cent to 37.6 per cent. 
Fixed expenses per retail store are 
$500.00 less than before. 

You will recall that a retail sales 
volume of $2,700,000 was required 
for the 90 stores and one wholesaler, 
operating independently, to break 
even. The chain would break even 
at $1,791,000, or one-third less vol- 
ume! It would function on a gross 
margin approaching that of the 
chains now in existence. 

It could reduce its prices an aver- 
age of 10 per cent and break even 

(Continued on page 64) 
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How Independent Druggists 
Compete with Syndicates 


By ALBERT C. FRITZ 


Retail druggist, Indianapolis, believes druggists have advan- 

tages over hardware dealer because drug manufacturers do 

more advertising, help dealers more and drug wholesalers 

charge relatively less for broken package services. Tells Tues- 

day afternoon session that drug stores must have the non- 
drug lines to make a profit 


UR problems (hardware and 

drug) are more or less mu- 

tual, granting the fact, of 
course, that, owing to the nature of 
the two different lines, the druggists 
have a much better opportunity of 
sticking their nose into your busi- 
ness than you have of sticking your 
nose into the retail drug business. 
The druggist having always been 
considered as a professional man, 
dealing in commodities affecting pub- 
lic health, has always been consid- 
ered as having the exclusive right 
of selling at least certain lines of 
merchandise which could not be sold 
by anyone else but registered phar- 
macists. 

The only advantage that it does 
give us over the man in the retail 
hardware business is the fact that 
we in the drug business do have a 
perfectly legal right to sell any item 
of merchandise we see fit to sell 
which is ordinarily handled by the 
retail hardware dealer. The retail 
hardware dealer, on the other hand, 
must confine his lines to a point 
where at least they do not come into 
violation with the various pharmacy 
laws of the various states. 

On first thought this would appear 
to you as a tremendous advantage, 
it being generally thought that the 
sale of this class of merchandise 
shows a profit to the retail druggists 
which is next to ridiculous. This is 
not true. The average profit on this 
class of merchandise is satisfactory, 
but the turnover is slow. In a large 
majority of cases, if the strictly drug 
end of the business were segregated 
into classifications, and if only the 
profit of that class of merchandise 
which can only be sold by a regis- 
tered pharmacist were tabulated, you 
would find that in a very large per- 
centage of cases the profit on this 
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class of merchandise would not be 
sufficient to pay the wages of a reg- 
istered pharmacist. 

This was not true in the drug 
business twenty-five or thirty years 
ago before the advent of hundreds 
of nationally advertised products, 
and before the advent of national 
chain store organizations in the drug 
field. With the coming of national 
chain store organizations in the drug 
field, and with highly competitive ad- 
vertised merchandise to deal with, 
it became necessary for the retail 
independent druggist to either fade 
out of the picture entirely, or to ad- 
just his business in such a way as 
to allow him to merchandise on a 
much more extensive scale than had 
ever been known before in the drug 
industry. 

The retail drug business today is 
made up of thousands of highly com- 
petitive nationally advertised items, 
while the retail hardware business 
is made up principally of items 
which are not nationally advertised, 





“Cooperation the Key” 


Under this title, H. F. Stick- 
ney made the final address 
at the Detroit N.R.H.A. Con- 
gress. Pressure of available 
space and a delay in obtain- 
ing his paper forces a post- 
ponement in the publication 
of his instructive message. 
It will appear in the July 
20th issue of HARDWARE 
AGE. . 
—The Editors. 





so far as resale price is concerned. 
The consequence being that the aver- 
age customer, dealing in any particu- 
lar independent or chain drug store 
throughout the country, knows in ad- 
vance of purchase exactly the price 
of the commodity for which he is at 
that time a prospect. Let us take in 
the case of cigarettes, razor blades, 
your favorite shaving cream, your 
favorite tooth paste, or any of a 
thousand items normally handled in 
a drug store, and you yourself are 
well acquainted with the price you 
are going to pay, even before enter- 
ing the store. 

On the other hand, in the retail 
hardware business we have the exact 
opposite. The man on the street need- 
ing a pound of nails, a 24 by 36 
glass, a piece of screen wire, or what 
not, has only a vague idea as to what 
is to be the cost to him of his pur- 
chase. The consequence is that, by 
the very nature of our two separate 
businesses, the retail drug business 
is today being conducted on a much 
higher competitive scale than the re- 
tail hardware business. 

I also believe, although I have 
absolutely no figures to back up this 
statement, that the retail drug busi- 
ness is not being affected to the 
same extent by the encroachment of 
the chain store organizations as the 
retail hardware business at the pres- 
ent time. The reason for this is ob- 
vious: the retail druggists today have 
more factors in their favor than any 
other class of retail merchandiser. 
There is more money spent in na- 
tional and local advertising on prod-. 
ucts sending customers into the re- 
tail drug store than on any other 
line of business. There are more- 
manufacturers who are interested not 
only in selling their merchandise to- 
the retailer but also in moving it on 
of the retailers’ shelves into the- 
hands of the consumer; there are 
more good and tried business build-- 
ing plans in the retail drug business 
than in any other business with 
which I am familiar. 

The retail hardware business, in 
my opinion, has several severe draw- 
backs in the way of meeting syndi- 
cate store competition, so far as the- 
small independent retailer is con- 
cerned. First of all, the hardware 
jobber has a price list which looks 
like Noah’s dream. Personally, I 
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have handled hardware items a good 
many years and have never yet de- 
cided on just how to know whether 
or not I have the inside price on any 
given piece of merchandise. The 
hardware jobber places a distinct 
disadvantage on the small man by 
having oftentimes an exorbitant dif- 
ference in price between a broken 
case lot in any given item and the 
original case. 

These things do not exist to any 
marked degree in the retail drug 
business. Let us take, in the case of 
a preparation with which you are all 
familiar—Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. The retail druggist can buy 
two bottles of Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound from his jobber, and the 
cost to him is exactly 2 per cent in 
excess of what the cost would be 
if he bought an original case. I am, 
of course, in this particular instance, 
using Indianapolis quotations. I 
have seen hardware quotations where 
the cost between a small quantity 
of a given item would run as much 
as 10 per cent higher than if sold 
in broken cases. It is not my inten- 
tion to censure the hardware jobber 
for this procedure; I know nothing 
whatsoever about the hardware job- 
bing business, and this may be abso- 
lutely necessary to conduct a suc- 
cessful jobbing business. It does not 
alter the fact, however, that it places 
the small independent operator un- 
der a distinct disadvantage. 

It is my opinion that the manu- 
facturers selling hardware items do 
less to help the retail hardware deal- 
er than any other class of manufac- 
turer, with the possible exception of 
those manufacturing household fur- 
niture. In the retail drug field we 
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have several splendid means of ad- 
vertising available to the retail drug- 
gist who wishes to cash in on his 
opportunity to use them. All of this 
class of advertising I have ever seen 
used in the retail hardware business 
has carried with it restrictions that 
are none too good as far as the re- 
tailer himself is concerned. 

I recall, specifically, some time 
back a hardware wholesaler publish- 
ing circulars for house-to-house dis- 
tribution, which circulars carried a 
proviso for purchase of merchandise. 
This is always bad for the retailer. 
On, our direct advertising to the con- 
sumer we never, at any time, use 
advertising which makes it necessary 
for us to buy additional assortments 
of merchandise, if the purchase of 
these assortments call for a duplica- 
tion of lines within our store. 

Some time ago a certain hardware 
wholesaler in the Middle West pub- 
lished a beautiful handbill on house- 
hold tools. This handbill was ef- 
fective and could be purchased by 
the dealer from this wholesaler with- 
out necessity of an assortment pur- 
chase of tools. The consequence was 
that the dealer himself could pick 
over the items listed on this circular 
and merely order what numbers in 
the assortment happened to be short 
in his own stock. This was sensible 
merchandising. 

There is no question but what the 
retail hardware dealer today could 
hold his own against any kind of 
syndicate store merchandising, pro- 
viding the independent retailer had 
the proper means of publicity, had 
the proper way of telling his con- 
sumer to buy his wants at his store, 
that are at the disposal of the syn- 


dicate store. It would avail you lit- 
tle to sell at low prices unless you 
had the proper publicity to present 
to your patron. We have recently 
inaugurated a system whereby we 
cover our entire community once 
each week with handbills; not a 
cheap, mine-run handbill, but some- 
thing actually gotten up by adver- 
tising experts, resembling as closely 
as possible the class of advertising 
done by the syndicate stores. This 
has been very successful, in our case 
at least. We make it a point on our 
handbills never to quote a price in 
excess of the lowest prevailing price. 
We use every means of publicity at 
our command, If a manufacturer of 
any commodity, regardless of its 
sales appeal, has dealer helps, we 
make use of them. We never de- 
stroy circulars sent to us by manu- 
facturers, but really see to it that 
they are distributed through our reg- 
ular means of distribution. 

I am not in accord with statements 
made by known authorities that the 
reason of the growth of the chain 
store units in every line is because 
of the difference in their buying 
power. It is my honest opinion that 
it costs the average chain store unit 
quite a bit more to place a dollar 
article in the hands of the consumer 
than it does the average independent 
retailer, especially so if the inde- 
pendent retailer has his business on 
an economical operating basis. 

With the collapse of NRA it is 
my opinion that we are in for a pe- 
riod of demoralized prices. This may 
be some time reaching the grass roots, 
but that it will come, sooner or later, 
is inevitable. We in the retail drug 
business have learned when compe- 
tition makes it necessary to sell a 
product at actual cost rather than 
to send our customers into the chain 
store unit. We must learn this— 
that the chain store can no more 
afford to sell all articles of mer- 
chandise at a close margin than can 
the independent or any other group, 
and that by using the same leaders 
that are used by the chain store. 
it may be possible to build an effect 
among your consumers which has 
the same psychological effect as the 
chain store has always consistently 
worked, namely, that “You can buy 
it cheaper at our store.” To try in 
these days to get the maximum of 
profit out of each individual pur- 
chase is not only poor business, but 
is impossible of accomplishment if 
you expect to maintain an adequate 
volume to keep your business on a 
profitable basis. 

Very few hardware stores through- 
out the country feature certain mer- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The American Institute of 
Fair Competition 


By D. W. NORTHUP 


D. W. NORTHUP 


Pinehurst, N. C., during May 

of this year, the American 
Supply and Machinery Manufactur- 
ers Association after hearing a re- 
port from the two distributors’ as- 
sociations urging manufacturers to 
publish definite sales policies passed 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved—That this Association 
endorse the program of manufac- 
turers publishing definite sales poli- 
cies as a means of accomplishing the 
elimination of secrecy in its business 
practices.” 

Earlier in the year the board of 
governors of the National Retail 
Hardware Association adopted a 
merchandising policy for its mem- 
bers from which declaration the fol- 
lowing is a quotation: 

“Whenever a manufacturer fails 
to make it possible for retailers to 
meet their competition on the prod- 
ucts of such manufacturer, whether 
the products in question bear the 
manufacturer’s own brand, a private 
brand, or no brand, then in every 
lawful way retailers should individu- 
ally consider and decide upon the 
possibility of excluding from stock 
the merchandise upon which the 
price inequality persists.” 

The merchandising policy adopted 
by your association for your guid- 
ance, as well as the resolution passed 
by the Manufacturers’ Association 
covered in substance the principle 
of the adoption and publication by 
manufacturers of definite sales poli- 


A T the Triple Convention held in 
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President, The Henry G. Thompson & Son Co., New Haven, 

Conn., makers of Milford hacksaw blades, explains to Tues- 

day afternoon session the formation and objectives of Insti- 

tute, stressing features of interest to retailers and wholesalers. 

Says body will not restrict policies of member manufacturers 

but will act as clearing house for making sworn policy state- 
ments available for distributors’ guidance. 


cies. A good yardstick for a manu- 
facturer to use in taking the secrecy 
out of his business practices and 
determine the soundness of his sales 
policy is whether or not his policy 
will stand the light of day through 
publicity. 

Heretofore there has been no 
regular means of placing manufac- 
turers’ sales policies before their 
customers in various channels of dis- 
tribution. But even if there were 
a million methods, what would the 
mere publication of policies amount 
to? The announcement and publi- 
cation of a policy is not the essence 
—it is the performance. Heretofore, 
what have you known about per- 
formance? , 

Now, however, there has been an 
organization incorporated for the 
publication of policies and, what is 
more important, an organization 
through which you may be informed 
and given protection when it comes 
to performance. This corporation 
has been termed the “American In- 
stitute of Fair Competition.” It will 
be announced in August issues of 
many trade journals. 


Based on Fact 


This institute has been formed 
upon the principle of Dun & Brad- 
street, except where Dun & Brad- 
street cover the credit field the In- 
stitute will cover the merchandising 
facts field, making it possible for you 
to know the essential facts in this 
field. By means of the institute 
your buying decisions may be based 
on fact and not on guess, as is now 
the case. 

The basic idea of the institute 
originated with H. M. Swain of the 


Irwin Auger Bit Company. Its de- 
velopment and present form is the 
result of consultation with many 
manufacturers and those engaged in 
distribution who have sensed the 
possibilities and benefits in the plan 
developed by Mr. Swain. 

The foundation of the institute 
rests upon a contract between the 
institute and each subscribing man- 
ufacturer. This contract requires 
the manufacturer to file in affidavit 
form a statement of his sales policy, 
which in turn, the institute will 
broadcast to about 2500 distributors, 
wholesalers and offices of national 
associations in the mill supply, 
wholesale and retail hardware fields 
of distribution. Each manufacturer 
will be free to file any statement of 
sales policy he desires, and can 
change his sales policy as often as 
he-desires by filing a new policy 
statement with the institute. All 
new statements will be broadcast 
to the trade. Like the financial 
statements filed with Dun & Brad- 
street, the institute will not try to 
influence or change any policy filed 
by a manufacturer. All of the in- 
fluence to change a manufacturer’s 
policy if it is detrimental to your 
channel of distribution must come 
from you, because the institute will 
merely pass on to you a manufac- 
turer’s policy, whether it is good, 
bad or indifferent. 

At the time the contract with the 
institute is signed and the sales 
policy filed, the institute issues to 
the manufacturer a license to use 
a label which is owned by the in- 
stitute. No concern can use this 
label unless it holds a license from 
the institute. The manufacturer, 
once it secures a license, is not re- 
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quired to but may attach the insti- 
tute label to any product covered by 
the contract which such manufac- 
turer thereafter sells, 

The most important part of the 
whole set-up lies in this label and 
what it stands for and means when 
used by a manufacturer on the goods 
he sells. 

A manufacturer, when he sells 
with the institute label attached, 
represents or guarantees to the pur- 
chaser of such goods that he has 
not sold any goods covered by the 
license, with or without label at- 
tached, to any other purchaser since 
the filing of the policy under terms 
or conditions which are contrary to 
the policy statement on file. A pur- 
chaser of goods carrying the insti- 
tute label, therefore, receives what 
is equivalent to a definite guarantee 
of the seller with respect to the 
terms and conditions of the sales 
of such manufacturer to other cus- 
tomers. 


A Guarantee 


These are the facts which each of 


you, as buyers, wants to know and _ 


needs. These are the facts which 
under existing conditions you do not 
know. These are the facts which 
the institute label will give you in 
definite, unequivocable form. The 
use of the label by a manufacturer 
constitutes a guarantee made to you 
by the seller at the time of the sale, 
as distinguished from a bare gen- 
eral statement of policy carrying 
with it no guarantee as to perform- 
ance which is now the general 
course of business. 

The meaning of this label and the 
obligation which the manufacturer 
assumes in connection with its use 
is covered in the contract between 
the manufacturer and the institute. 
This contract provides that the 
guarantee incident to the use of 
the label shall inure to the benefit 
of any purchaser of the product cov- 
ered by the license who shall have 
purchased with the institute label 
attached. 

In addition, the institute, upon 
request as to the terms and condi- 
tions of any sale made by a licensed 
manufacturer, will make inquiry of 
the manufacturer and request report 
of the facts. The contract between 
the institute and the manufacturer 
provides that the manufacturer will 
truly and correctly furnish these 
facts. The contract further permits 
the institute to disclose any of the 
information so furnished to it. The 
contract further grants the right to 
the institute, by audit or examina- 
tion, to verify any facts reported 
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to it by a licensed manufacturer. 

The institute does not guarantee 
that a manufacturer has performed 
according to a filed policy state- 
ment. The institute assumes no 
responsibility and does not guaran- 
tee that a manufacturer will not 
make a false representation to you 
or violate his guarantee when he 
delivers to you goods carrying the 
institute label. On the other hand, 
the institute may, and the contract 
so provides, cancel the license or 
right to use the label if a manufac- 
turer, by use of the labels, makes a 
false representation to any pur- 
chaser, if the manufacturer refuses 
to furnish facts as called for by the 
contract, or if a manufacturer fur- 
nishes false facts. 

False representations, that is, 
breaches of guarantee, or cancella- 
tions of licenses by the institute are 
not probable. The consequences to 
a manufacturer would be too seri- 
ous. The institute is given the 
right to make public the fact that 
cancellation has been made by the 
institute. In addition the purchaser 
or purchasers to whom there had 
been misrepresentation or breach of 
guarantee through use of the label 
would have knowledge of the facts, 
and that alone would seem to be a 
sufficient deterrent. 

The publication of sales policies 
and the purchase of labeled goods 
will mean little unless the manufac- 
turer’s customers, in all lines of dis- 
tribution, such as wholesale, retail 
and mill supply channels, examine 
these policies carefully to see that 
they are satisfactory and then ad- 
vise the manufacturer if anything is 
wrong with them. 

If a manufacturer’s sales policy is 
definite, and gives protection to a 


given channel of distribution, in- 
dividual distributors in that channel 
of distribution will probably favor 
this manufacturer with their orders. 
On the other hand, if a manufac- 
turer’s published policy is not defi- 
nite and does not protect the trade 
in a given channel of distribution, 
individual distributors who operate 
in this channel of distribution will 
probably and emphatically tell the 
manufacturer that his policy is in- 
definite, does not cover items impor- 
tant to them, or is otherwise unsatis- 
factory. 

This is not the time, neither is it 
necessary, to discuss what further 
action would be taken by any in- 
dividual purchaser. A _ purchaser 
may buy or refuse to buy according 
to his judgment. That is for the 
individual to decide, and it is no part 
of the institute function to partici- 
pate in this decision. The Institute’s 
part is merely to furnish the ma- 
chinery for fact certainty, in order 
that the decision of the buyer may 
be based upon known or ascertain- 
able facts. 

It may be that questions arising 
in connection with merchandising 
courses or announced policies may 
be subject to collective or associa- 
tion action by various industry 
groups, for example, this group. On 
the other hand, there may be, and 
probably are, limitations on the na- 
ture and extent of association action. 
These questions are outside of the 
province of and are no part of the 
association activity. These are ques- 
tions which must be considered and 
answered by each group. It may, 
however, not be amiss to state that 
while proper group action or expres- 
sion of opinion may be proper and 
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Not Afraid of Fair Competition 


By FAYETTE R. PLUMB 


President, Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, supplements 

Tuesday afternoon talk by Mr. Northup on American Insti- 

tute of Fair Competition. Says manufacturer with fair sales 

policy will not be afraid to state it. Asks for trade support to 

Institute activities and tells of recent shopping survey among 
mail order stores 


ONE of us is afraid of fair 

competition. But we must 

fight the unfair advantages 
that the catalog houses and chain 
stores have wrung from manufac- 
turers. And we want the truth; not 
lies or deceit. Mr. Northup has told 
you how the American Institute of 
Fair Competition will help. 

A manufacturer who has a sales 
policy that is fair to his customers 
and to his competitors will not be 
afraid to state it. The manufacturer 
who wants to sell the hardware trade 
and then put the catalog houses in 
a position to take their business 
away from them, cannot lie to the 
Institute, because every label is a 
contract guaranteeing that his sworn 
statement of sales policy is the 
truth. This is the label of the Insti- 
tute that we will put on every box 
of Plumb hammers, sledges, hatchets, 
axes and files: 


“GUARANTY by Licensee to puchaser, 
all sales under this 

license have been according to 

public sales policy on file with 

The American Institute of Fair 

Competition, Inc. 

We do not sell anything under any name 
directly or indirectly to Chain Stores or 
Mail Order Catalog Houses. 

Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
Hammers, Sledges, Hatchets, Axes, 
Files.” 

I told the jobbers and the manu- 
facturers at Miami that the chain 
store competition had gone beyond 
them. That unless the retailers get 
prices to meet the chain stores they 
were going to raise hell. I hope it 
is true. 

It is impossible to keep retailers 
informed who are selling the chains, 
but through the Institute you can 
now know who is not selling them. 
What this means will depend on 
you. If you insist on buying the 
goods of the manufacturers whom 
you know are on your side in this 
fight, you will find a lot more manu- 
facturers lining up. There aren’t 
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many of us yet. Do you want to see 
the army grow? 

In any fight it is important to 
know the strength of the enemy and 
to discover his weakness. We have 
all learned a lot from thé admirable 
addresses and discussion at this 
meeting. I want to tell you some- 
thing that is important. 

Don’t be fooled by the prices in 
the catalogs. They are largely bluff. 
Last January, Sears came out with 
a flyer stating they had bought 36,- 
000 axes and offering an axe at 89c. 
We checked up the cheapest axe 
they had for sale in over 50 stores 
scattered all over the country and 
found their store prices averaged 
about $1.19 with some stores selling 
this axe as high as $1.69. 

We brought out an axe also as a 
flyer for a single purchase that we 
sold to our jobbers for less than 
Sears, Roebuck paid for theirs so 
that you retailers could meet this 
competition. One of our competitors 
immediately ran to them to tell them 
about it. What did Sears do? Their 
January flyer showed this special axe 
at 89c. Their big spring and sum- 
mer catalog was already being 
printed with a price for 95c. They 
crossed this price out and marked 
the axe 69c. just to get back at us. 
Our competitors say: “See what you 
did. You drove the price of the 
cheap axe down.” I say this was a 
bluff to scare us as they have scared 
all our competitors. We have been 
told 80 per cent of their axe: sales 
are made through their stores and 
only 20 per cent through the catalog. 
The price in the stores is your real 
competition. No one will pay the 
same price for an axe bought sight 
unseen for which he has to make out 
an order and wait and pay postage 
on his order and on the axe, as he 
will pay for an axe he has a chance 
to examine to see that it suits him. 
If Sears can get more in their own 
stores than the catalog price, cer- 
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tainly the independent retailer can. 
So we have been watching the prices 
in the stores and this is what we find. 

The catalog was issued in Febru- 
ary with a price of 69c. In April, 
May and so far in June, we have 
shopped thirty of Sears’ stores all 
over the country. We find this same 
axe sold in the stores at prices rang- 
ing from $1.00 to $1.69. Many of 
the stores don’t carry it at all. I 
hold in my hand a sales slip for 
just the same axe as they show in 
their catalog, which I, myself, bought 
in one of their stores on May 31 for 
$1.39, double the price in the cata- 
log. I have this axe in my room if 
any of you want to see it and an 
axe of ours you can sell very nicely 
for $1.19. 

What is true about the store prices 
for the axes is true of other items. 
Their Craftsman nail hammer is 
shown in their catalog at 83c. The 
prices in the stores right now range 
from $1.00 to $1.19. You can sell 
the Plumb first quality nail hammer 
at a full mark up for $1.00. They 
show a Trojan black nail hammer 
in the catalog for 22c., but try to 
find it in any of the stores. We could 
not in a single store. 

And so I say, don’t be fooled by 
the catalog. Find out what your 
competition really is in the stores 
and help the manufacturer who is 
trying to help you to beat it. Through 
the Institute label you can now tell 
who has a sales policy he is not 
ashamed to let the hardware trade 
know and you can know his state- 
ment is the truth. It is up to you. 
With your real help we can win 
your fight for you. 
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Consumer Cooperatives 
By G. F. SHEELY 


Secretary, Indiana Retail Hardware Association, who tells 

Wednesday morning session that cooperative farm groups 

present serious and unfair competition to the hardware trade. 

They enjoy exemption from county, state and federal taxes 

despite their retailing activities in competition with the hard- 

tremendous growth of idea and urges local studies and plan 
of combat. 


PURRED by agriculture’s ex- 
treme difficulties in the past 
decade and a half, and encour- 

aged and aided by legislation in al- 
most all states as well as by the 
Federal Government, the Consumer’s 
Cooperative movement has made 
great strides since 1920. 

I believe that I can get before you 
best and most quickly the broad im- 
port of consumer cooperation and 
its ultimate purpose to effect a revo- 
lution in economic relations and even 
a change in political government by 
quoting from a pamphlet entitled 
“America’s Answer—Consumers’ Co- 
operation.” The author is E. R. 
Bowen, general secretary of the Co- 
operative League, New York City, a 
super-cooperative whose principal 
function is to propagandize for the 
movement. 

From this booklet, which is being 
widely circulated and having much 
reading in our own and other states, 
I quote: “Individualistic capitalism 
has largely served its time in the 
progress of the human race, as did 
serfdom and slavery before it. It 
has so centralized wealth that, where- 
as formerly the richest 2 per cent of 
the people owned 5 per cent of the 
wealth, now the richest 2 per cent 
own 80 per cent of our wealth. 


“Four general solutions are being 
attempted today to remedy the above 
conditions: First, regulated capital- 
ism; second, corporatism or fascism; 
third, State communism; and fourth, 
consumers’ cooperation. Most dis- 
cussions today are about the three 
systems of state controlled capital- 
ism, corporatism and communism. 
Yet there is a fourth highly devel- 
oped, standardized and established 
system—consumers’ cooperation. It 
is the method proved by long ex- 
perience in such democratic countries 
as Great Britain, Scandinavia, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Switzerland, etc. It 
does not require state control. It 
builds new retail units one by one 
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which, in time, take over industries 
and place the ownership and control 
in the hands of consumers. It sub- 
stitutes consumer ownership for pro- 
duction-finance ownership. It is the 
only voluntary democratic economic 
system. It challenges capitalism, 
corporatism and communism.” 
Extension and expansion of the 
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plan of cooperative operation has 
long ago advanced until there are 
combinations and interlocking ar- 
rangements bet ween cooperatives 
spreading over several states, with 
super-cooperatives having as their 
members other cooperative associa- 
tions. 

The first strictly purchasing asso- 
ciation, formed in 1907, was one in 
the fruit section of the Pacific Coast 
which now annually buys more than 
ten million dollars worth of orchard 
and packing house supplies. A sin- 
gle cooperative organization in the 
New England States buys an equal 
dollar volume yearly of feeds, seeds 
and fertilizers. 

It happens that one of the princi- 
pal organizations of the cooperative 
movement has selected Indiana as 
the proving ground in which to dem- 


onstrate cooperative buying for 
farmers generally and as to all their 
merchandise needs. 

In the light of the statement of 
aims from which I quoted above [ 
would call to your attention this dec- 
laration by the head of the movement 
in our State: 

“T hope to see the day when our 
organization has grown until our vil- 
lages and towns are literally ab- 
sorbed by the movement and when 
they become mere service stations 
for the surrounding community. 
When that day comes the merchants 
who are now organizing to fight us 
will either join our cause or will be 
replaced by our own youth. I hope 
to see the day when the industries 
that serve us will have become a part 
of our business and when the labor 
in those industries shall have been 
freed from their bondage to profit 
and greed. If the cooperative move- 
ment is ever developed in America 
it will be done by farmers, with per- 
haps some help from ministers and 
professional men.” 

Their purpose to enlist the co- 
operation of labor is set forth in this 
statement in his report for 1934: 
“For the sake of our own farmer 
members as well as for the future 
of humanity itself we must recognize 
that the problems of agriculture will 
never be solved by the farmer alone. 
No longer may we disregard our 
interdependence upon other groups 
and especially that great class, labor 
and would-be labor, whose mouths 
and backs constitute the potential 
market for most of the things we 
produce.” 

And definitely drawing a line of 
cleavage between farmers and mer- 
chants, between consumer coopera- 
tion and the profit system, this same 
manager in the same report said 
also: 

“Most of our country units are be- 
ginning to realize that this depart- 
ment is their own institution and are 
working with it in a fine spirit of 
cooperation and comradeship. More 
and more our locals are coming to 
realize that there is no middle 
ground; that we must either be for 
cooperation or against it; that to 
place an order outside their own or- 
ganization, whethex county or state, 
but adds strength and power to the 
hand of the enemy. Surely coopera- 
tion could not create a worse condi- 
tion than that which has _ been 
brought about by the profit system.” 

The Indiana Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Association maintains its 
warehouse in Indianapolis from 
which it distributes merchandise to 
the local outlets throughout the state 
for retailing to farmers. Latest re- 
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ports indicated county association in 
eighty-seven of the ninety-two coun- 
ties of the state. 

By no means all the purchases of 
the local associations are made from 
the central warehouse in the capital, 
but the state manager’s report for 
1934 showed that this warehouse had 
total sales of three and a quarter 
millions, a gain of 45 per cent over 
the preceding year. A far larger 
percentage gain than was shown by 
our hardware retailers. 

Among other things distributed in 
large quantities were field seeds, gar- 
den seeds, seed cleaning equipment, 
weed killer, seed bags, oils, pails, 
cans and faucets, greases, anti- 
freeze, fly spray, disinfectants, fence 
posts, wire fence, barbed wire, bale 
ties, gates, fence staples, nails, 
smooth wire, steel sheets, chicken 
wire, post drivers, gate irons, gaso- 
line, kerosene, distillate, auto and 
truck tires, tubes, batteries, rope, 
harness, paints and accessories, paint 
brushes, binder twine, asphalt roof, 
light bulbs, fertilizer, insecticides, 
feed and poultry equipment, washing 
machines and ironers. They are cer- 
tainly doing business right down our 
alley! 

Their manager announces that 
their total volume by 1939 should 
approach ten million dollars. How 
do they expect to attain this growth? 
He says: “Every department of your 
state organization has outlined defi- 
nite objectives which may be at- 
tained if our member associations 
will departmentize their set-ups, ed- 
ucate and develop their employees 
and members and will unite their 
forces in the common cause. It pro- 
vides for active extension of the ser- 
vices now carried on, with the de- 
velopment of an architectural depart- 
ment to help plan for the improve- 
ment and beautifying of the farm- 
stead, including the possible mer- 
chandising on a wholesale coopera- 
tive basis of electric power and ap- 
pliances, as well as building mate- 
rials.” 

Recovery in farm _ purchasing 
power and modernization and im- 
provement of the farms in Indiana 
will mean little to the merchants of 
the state if the cooperatives have 
their way. ° 

To broadcast their gospel of co- 
operative selling and buying, the co- 
operative association has organized 
study clubs throughout the state to 
acquaint people of all ages with the 
principles underlying the movement. 

The Farm Bureau has had the co- 
operation of the division of voca- 
tional education of the Department 
of Public Instruction in sponsoring 
cooperative marketing schools in 


every one of the 92 counties of the 
state. More than 150 of these groups 
have been served, according to their 
own reports. Attendance ranged from 
25 to 150 persons, averaging around 
50, a total of more than 8000, at ses- 
sions conducted one night each week 
in each community for a period of 
eight weeks. 

In carrying their message to their 
people, our customers, and in get- 
ting their people to come and hear 
it, they set a pace that we might 
profitably emulate. 


Near-Utopia 


To their people they preach co- 
operation as the means of approach 
to a near-Utopia which they picture 
European countries as now enjoying. 
Sweden is described as a land where 
a large portion of business is on a 
cooperative basis and because of that 
there is only 1 per cent of unem- 
ployment, industry is busy and there 
are no slums, 65 per cent of the 
farms are electrified, the national 
debt is paid and there is a balance 
in the treasury. 

The goal of cooperative buying in 
this country has been stated in these 
three simple steps for advancing and 
coordinating the cooperative move- 
ment as outlined by the Indiana or- 
ganization’s attorney: 

(1) One business cooperative in 
a county, with common stock of small 
par value, so that every farmer may 
belong, to own and operate all physi- 
cal facilities in the county for mar- 
keting or purchasing the products 
and supplies of its members. 

(2) One state cooperative for each 
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kind of products to be marketed, 
and one state cooperative for pur- 
chasing farmers’ supplies. 

(3) One national cooperative for 
each kind of products to be marketed 
and one for purchasing supplies. 

If this program is ever realized, 
any other competitive problems that 
we may have will shrink into insig- 
nificance. The cooperatives will have 
attained a purchasing power exceed- 
ing anything yet dreamed of by cor- 
porate chains or any other system 
of distribution. 

Those of you .from other states 
will be interested to know that at a 
recent meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in Chicago, plans 
were definitely outlined for an in- 
tensive membership campaign this 
year to add a million new members. 
The president of the Indiana Bureau 
is a director of the National and the 
National already is organized in 
more than 40 states. 

Account of the Chicago meeting 
stated: “Reports from various sec- 
tions throughout the nation indicate 
that membership in the American 
Farm Bureau Federation so far this 
year is greater than that of last year, 
which indicates that the American 
farmer has become cognizant of the 
need for a national organization 
through which the problems of agri- 
culture may find their solution. 
Southern states which are not as 
thoroughly organized as the mid- 
West group will receive special at- 
tention and support in their mem- 
bership campaign from the offices 
of the national organization.” 

(Continued on page 53) 
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The harness shop at the Colonial Village maintained by Henry Ford near Detroit. 
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Hardware Store Display 
and Promotion 


By NELSON J. WATERS 


Hardware merchant, Paw Paw, Mich., compares past and 
present hardware store arrangement and display with chain 
store practices. Outlines his own changes to improve store 
and analyzes basic display principles and related merchandis- 
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EFORE considering the pres- 

ent day hardware store dis- 

play, let us look back at the 
hardware store in years passed. 
During those days it was the com- 
mon practice to place the steel 
goods in the front of the store, 
along with the cross-cut saws, plow 
singletrees, plows, pails and what 
not. The shelving was narrow and 
was built right up to the ceiling, 
using a ladder to take merchandise 
up and down from the high shelves. 
The lower part of the shelving was 
filled with deep drawers to hold 
merchandise, allowing absolutely no 
display. 

Cream cans, gasoline cans, lan- 
terns and all types of tin ware hung 
from the ceiling. Bolts and pipe 
fittings were hid away in drawers. 

Then, to patronize the mail order 
firms consumers had to look the 
items up in the mail order catalog, 
sit down and write an order, mail 
it, then wait five to ten days for de- 
livery. During those days this com- 
petition did not seem too serious 
as the wait for delivery more than 
offset the lower price. After the 
merchandise finally arrived, it was 
very likely to be of an _ inferior 
quality. 

Let us now come back to the 
present day. We find a changed 
condition. The large and small syn- 
dicates have retail stores in all of 
the established trading centers. Due 
to our modern transportation and 
excellent roads, these syndicate 
stores are just a stone’s throw from 
our own customers, and they are 
waging a fierce battle for their busi- 
ness. This offers a serious problem. 

How are the hardware dealers go- 
ing to meet this syndicate competi- 
tion? There can be only one an- 
swer—we'll have to fight. Before 
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ing campaigns and efforts. 


we plan our attack, let us consider 
our enemy — the syndicate store. 
First let us consider their windows. 
We might as well be frank. They 
have the most modern fronts. Be- 
fore they move into a building they 
usually install the most modern front 
that will display their merchandise 
to advantage. 

No one here, I feel sure, would 
question the fact that they have well 
displayed merchandise in their win- 
dows. Most of the syndicates use 
a large background covered with a 
light brown burlap. On this they 
press felt letters and designs that 
attract attention. Each item dis- 
played leaves no question to window 
shoppers as to the price of the ar- 
ticle, for they have action price 
cards on each item. Their windows 
are well lighted. 

Second, let us consider the inte- 
rior of the syndicate store. Upon 
entering you will notice that the 
store is light and cheery, and if you 
have occasion to go into other stores 
you will realize that the syndicate 
stores are usually the best lighted 
stores on the street. 


Group Displays 


Their merchandise is displayed as 
a group. Their home appliances will 
all be together, for example, wash- 
ers, ironers, refrigerators, radios. 
Their electrical accessories, switches, 
wire, fuses, will be close to the flat- 
irons, fans and toasters. This is 
true throughout the store. 

Inside the store as well as in the 
windows, they use large, easily read 
signs that tell the features of ar- 
ticles displayed. Usually these 
signs may be read fifteen feet away. 
Some place on this card telling the 
features, is the price. They have a 
way about pricing their goods that 


the price card seems to shout “low 
prices.” “Buy me now as I will 
never be so low in price again.” 

The syndicate stores in the past 
have had inefficient salespeople, but 
now they are being trained and this 
training is resulting in better sales- 
people. 

Now, how are we going to stay 
in business against this competition? 
This is one plan of attack—for all 
hardware merchants to have better 
window displays than we have had 
in the past; better merchandise dis- 
plays, more effective advertising, 
telling our customers that we also 
have low prices, and a cooperative 
fight along with our jobbers to se- 
cure lower prices on our merchan- 
dise so that we can pass lower prices 
on to the consumer. 

One of the first parts of our at- 
tack is better window displays. We 
may get new fronts under the Fed- 
eral Housing Act for those who do 
not care to pay cash. However, new 
fronts or old, we can put ballyhoo 
in our windows. 

One of our large jobbers is sup- 
plying us with attractively-priced 
merchandise, large window trims, 
large window cards, plans for dress- 
ing the window, and advertising 
mats. We have used one article each 
week this year and they have pulled 
and pleased customers. These arti- 
cles are classed as non - profit 
items, but we are using the syndi- 
cate plan on this. 

We get a sign writer to put water- 
color signs on our windows and they 
pull better than newspaper adver- 
tising. We put a large bulk seed 
sign on our window and have sold 
$1400 in bulk garden seeds this 
year in a community of two thou- 
sand. 

The next part of our attack is bet- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Outside Selling 


By ROY A. CHANDLER 


Chandler Hardware Co., Sylvania, Ohio, outlines complete 
plan of outside selling for hardware dealers. Tells Wednes- 
day morning session that hardware dealers have competitive 
advantage in outside selling activities and that such methods 
have built up the largest sales records in practically all fields. 


NSTEAD of giving you merely a 

success story of our own busi- 

ness I would like to show you 
how any hardware store through a 
study of its trade territory and 
through aggressive promotion and 
outside selling is able to more than 
hold its own against any form of 
competition. 

I expect to bring out the difficul- 
ties the average independent dealer 
encounters in his effort to match syn- 
dicate competition with outside sell- 
ing. I feel that in outside selling 
there are fewer competitive difficul- 
ties for the hardware merchant than 
in most other phases of merchan- 
dising such as store display, promo- 
tion and pricing. And at the same 
time the mail-order catalogs of the 
syndicates are present in homes of 
country and city people alike, car- 
tying a selling message to house- 
holders every day—an impersonal 
selling force operating in competi- 
tion with the personal salesmen 
from the local independent store. 

To be successful, outside selling 
must be lifted above the plane of 
canvassing or peddling or an occa- 
sional going out to follow up a live 
prospect who came into the store. 
It must be a sustained selling effort 
by separate salesmen selling outside 
365 days out of the year. When out- 
side selling has been mentioned in 
the past, too often it has been asso- 
ciated only with utilities, depart- 
ment stores and furniture stores—or 
with certain specialty selling organ- 
izations as Fuller Brushes or Real 
Silk Hosiery. The greatest sales or- 
ganizations in the country have been 
built around outside selling. Every 
merchant should study the history 
of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, the development of the leading 
automobile companies, or back in 
the horse and buggy days, Victor 
Talking Machine Company and 
Singer Sewing Machine Company. 
What do these hold for the hardware 
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merchant? Sales planning and sales 
strategy. 

Charles F. Kettering put it well 
when he said that the only certain 
thing is change. All of you are 


doing business today differently than 
you did 10 years ago. Things are 
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in a state of flux today. Over half a 
dozen cities now have a cooperative 
advertising organization among hard- 
ware retailers. I know of three co- 
operative: buying groups within 100 
miles of here each made up of a 
different set of dealers. This shows 
that different dealers are attempting 
to meet syndicate competition in 
various ways. 

Although we now belong to a co- 
operative buying group and did be- 
long to a cooperative advertising or- 
ganization we feel that both types of 
organizations have their limitations 
and that syndicate competition must 
be met with outside selling. 

Hardware stores in particular lend 
themselves’ to this type of merchan- 
dising. They have a wider variety 
of seasonal merchandise than most 
other stores. Toledo Edison sales- 
men often tell our men that they 
envy them the large line they have 
to sell. In most hardware stores 


there is seasonal merchandise every 
month of the year. For instance: 


Jan. & Feb. Washers, Radio, Sweep- 
ers, Interior Paint, 
Poultry Supplies 

Mar. & April Seeds, Fertilizer, Fenc- 
ing, Floor Covering, 
Outside Paints 
Refrigeration, Oil Stoves, 
Water Heaters 

Vacation equipment, Gas- 
oline pressure stoves, 
Gas Ranges, Air Condi- 
tioning 

Heating equipment, Coal 
ranges, Radio, Roofing 
Electrical appliances, 
Gift merchandise, Radio 


May & June 


July & Aug. 


Sept. & Oct. 
Nov. & Dec. 


Certain lines such as farm imple- 
ments, paint, athletic goods, dairy 
and poultry supplies can be sold 
every month in the year. 

This very advantage carries with 
it the difficulty experienced by 
most jobbers where they have one 
sales organization selling their en- 
tire line. Proper attention cannot 
be given each line. The old saying, 
“Jack of all trades and master of 
none” is true here. To offset this, 
it is necessary to have special meet- 
ings on certain things which you 
wish given special emphasis. Just 
as various dealers have pet lines so 
various salesmen will have lines 
which they favor and know better. 

Another advantage in outside sell- 
ing which the hardware store has 
over the mail order house is in the 
matter of service. Suppose a farmer 
customer has purchased a gas motor 
washer and one morning the house- 
wife can’t start it. Here the hard- 
ware dealer’s service man is as near 
as the telephone. And this item of 
service needs to be watched, but can 
be made to pay its way if properly 
handled. 

In outside selling the unit of sale 
is larger than the average sale in the 
store. The volume and profit on one 
electric appliance sale is often more 
than a week’s sales of certain small- 
er, though necessary stock items. 

The strongest advantage held by 
the hardware merchant is his repu- 
tation and personal acquaintance 
among the trade. According to K. 
C. Clapp, editor of Home Ware, 
speaking in his book, “Outside Sell- 
ing”: “Manufacturers in recent 
years have been turning more and 
more to hardware stores, department 
stores and furniture stores who have 
a reputation for dealing fairly with 
the consumer.” He further states, 
“Distributor sales crews only did a 
partial job. They lacked adequate 
facilities for contacting and getting 
the confidence of the best prospects 
—for distributors, after all, are 
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wholesalers and wholesalers, as a 
class, have never learned the art of 
dealing satisfactorily to the con- 
sumer.” 

The average hardware merchant 
may feel that outside selling is too 
elaborate and complicated a system 
to be worked out in his store. What 
of the technique of outside selling? 

It can be started gradually in a 
small way with one or two outside 
men. As a matter of fact, most 
stores are already doing some out- 
side selling in whatever follow up 
work they may do on prospects who 
come in and they do not close in the 
store. 

The success of outside selling 
more than any one thing hinges on 
the matter of personnel. As far as 
possible, only men with previous 
selling experience should be hired. 
It is hard to get inexperienced men 
trained to stand up under the batter- 
ing of continual turn downs, excuses 
and objections offered by many cus- 
tomers. 


HORACE P. AIKMAN 


Cazenovia, N. Y. 
N.R.H.A. Director 


Next is the matter of compensa- 
tion. Most utility and department 
store selling organizations use some 
form of a combination of straight 
salary and commission. Our policy 
for the past twenty years has been 
to pay our salesmen one-third of the 
profits on the business they write 
with a certain guaranteed salary or 
drawing account. For example: 

Our best salesman gets $140 per 
month, furnishes his own car and 
pays all of his expenses. Commis- 
sions are paid three times a year, 
May 1, Sept. 1 and Jan. 1. 

If profits on sales average $600 
per month his compensation will 
average $200 per month for a four- 
month period. Each man is given a 
definite territory and is given credit 
for all sales in that territory which 
develop from his prespects. Strict 
supervision should be given which 
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will require some sort of daily re- 
port form to be filled out, the im- 
portant thing being to get names, 
dates and data of interest to further 
develop prospects to point of sales. 
In past years public utilities have 


A. 3. VANDERVOCRT 
Lansing, Mich. 
N.R.H.A. Director 


been probably more effective in their 
efforts to sell appliances as a means 
of increasing their gas and electric 
loads. But retailers in all parts of 
the country have exerted great pres- 
sure to force utilities to quit selling 
appliances on terms and markup 
which retail stores could not meet. 
Anti-merchandising legislation in 
two states and threatened litigation 
in others, tended to curb this prac- 
tice by power companies, although 
subsequent court decisions sustained 
their right to merchandise. 

However, the companies them- 
selves discovered that their appli- 
ance merchandising activities, while 
increasing load to some extent, were 
very expensive and many of them 
either completely abandoned them 
or sharply curtailed aggressive sales 
efforts, finding that the cheapest and 
most advantageous method of get- 
ting large load-building appliances 
into consumers’ homes was that of 
advertising cooperatively with recog- 
nized independent dealers and let- 
ting them do the actual selling. I 
understand this interesting experi- 
ment is now being conducted in New 
York state by the Niagara-Hudson 
Power Company. 

Most utilities claim they would be 
glad to go out of the merchandising 
business if hardware and other stores 
would do the right kind of a job 
on outside selling. Utilities charge 
us with being too slow to take up 
aggressive selling outside. To a cer- 
tain extent I think they are right. 

All of the larger appliance man- 
ufacturers are in a position to give 


you plenty of information on the 
technique of outside selling and in 
building the right kind of sales or- 
ganization to operate out of your 
store. Sales kits, meetings and 
helps may be had for the asking. 
Trade papers carry numerous arti- 
cles on how to develop outside sell- 
ing. 

There are many things just being 
introduced, such as air conditioning 
which promise plenty of potential 
business for years to come in any 
well founded sales organization. 

I have purposely left out much 
in the mechanics of managing an 
outside sales force. I feel that each 
store should work out its own for- 
mula to fit its particular class of 
trade and the type of inventory it 
has. Other matters needing atten- 
tion are: 


The use of contests and campaigns. 

Ways of getting prospects. 

Sales control systems. 

Credit and installment-selling _poli- 
cies. 

If you really want to know what 
is going on in one of the great mail 
order houses of the country read 
the article on Montgomery Ward in 
the January, 1935, issue of Fortune. 


HERBERT P. SHEETS 
Managing-Director 


In this article you infer they have 
about exhausted the possibilities of 
catalog merchandising. The auto- 
mobile and good roads have seen to 
that. Any hardware store can mer- 
chandise and more than hold its own 
with outside selling against any syn- 
dicate competition. 

Military officers, football coaches. 
baseball managers, all say that the 
best defense is a good offense. Out- 
side selling is a merchandising of- 
fensive. It is taking your store to 
the public. It will enable you to 
equal and exceed the bid for the 
consumers’ patronage as made by 
any other form of competition. 
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A Food Field Plan Which Meets 


Competition 


By L. W. HITCHCOCK 


Assistant to the president, Red & White Corp., tells Wednes- 
day session how that voluntary grocery chain operates help- 
ing dealers meet corporate chain competition. Stresses mass 
display, advertising and controlled stocks for turnover. Gives 
complete working plans of his organization. 


LONG about the turn of the cen- 
tury a new form of retail gro- 
cery distribution made its 

appearance. The corporate chain 
entered the picture in earnest and 
offered a type of competition entire- 
ly new to the food industry. The 
corporate chain built its appeal upon 
low prices brought about by tremen- 
dous purchasing power and the fact 
that they sold for cash and made no 
deliveries. They were the first in 
the grocery field to appreciate the 
value of display and, incidentally, 
they have been given credit for in- 
troducing that now well-known 
favorite, the “loss leader.” 

The manager of a corporate chain 
store had nothing to do with any- 
thing but the selling of merchan- 
dise. His sole object in life was to 
see that his store was arranged, 
stocked and priced and then to see 
to it that it was sold. He had none 
of the worries of a buyer, a credit 
man, an advertising man or a de- 
livery man. Strict supervision saw 
to it that each and every store man- 
ager did exactly as he was told and 
for the first time in the grocery busi- 
ness a definite program of merchan- 
dising was established. 

The wholesaler and retailer looked 
upon the new development as more 
or less of a novelty. They argued 
that the housewife would soon tire 
of going to the grocery store, paying 
for her purchases and carrying them 
home. They overlooked the fact, 
however, that the housewife might 
like to purchase groceries from a 
clean, fresh stock, attractively dis- 
played and sold at prices which did 
not include credit losses or delivery 
costs. They also overlooked the fact 
that under the old order of things a 
wholesale or a retail grocer had to 
be an expert in five branches of the 
business—buying, selling, advertis- 
ing, merchandising and credits. 
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Their chain store competitor had ex- 
perts heading these five departments 
who did all of the thinking for the 
store manager and the store manager 
who followed the instructions of 
these experts to the letter was un- 
failingly successful. 





LAURENCE W. HITCHCOCK 


The wholesaler and retailer talked 
about the merchant’s close contact 
with his customers, the advantages 
offered by the extension of credit 
and his free delivery system but, 
strange to say, the housewife began 
to go in increasingly large numbers 
to chain stores. 

We need not review the history of 
the corporate chain beyond saying 
that even as late as 1915 some trust- 
ing souls in the grocery business 
were still convinced that the cor- 
porate chain, like the automobile 
and the aeroplane in their respec- 
tive days, were more or less noble 
experiments. 

It remained for S. M. Flickinger, 
a wholesale grocer of Buffalo, N. Y.., 
to take the first definite step to meet 
chain competition. He had the same 
problems to face that other whole- 
salers had but, instead of hiding his 


head in the sand, he decided to do 
something about it. Taking as his 
model the methods of the corporate 
chain, he established a chain opera- 
tion of his own in western New York 
and began to fight the chains on 
their own ground. His study of the 
chain store tactics had taught him 
that their success was built largely 
upon two things—showmanship and 
merchandising. They emphasized the 
fact that their merchandise was of 
the highest quality for the price 
paid. They filled their windows and 
their stores to the bursting point 
with merchandise. They changed 
their displays frequently. They 
painted their stores a uniform color 
so that the housewife could see 
them a long way off. They adver- 
tised extensively and emphasized the 
fact that they sold good food at 
prices which did not include credit 
losses, high overhead and needless 
expense. They told Mrs. Housewife 
that because of their mass purchas- 
ing power they were able to deliver 
merchandise to her at unbelievably 
low prices and they helped her to 
effect further savings by quoting 
cash prices and eliminating delivery 
costs. 

Getting back to the loss leader, 
they adopted the practice of offer- 
ing a few well-known staple items 
each week at prices below cost 
which brought customers into the 
stores in great number. The inde- 
pendent wholesaler and retailer 
faced with heavy overhead refused 
to meet such competition on the 
ground that they would lose money. 
It never occurred to them that if 
they would adjust themselves to meet 
the new situation their overhead 
would be reduced. It never occurred 
to them that if they would offer the 
same loss leaders they would draw 
people into the store. Their hind- 
sight was truly remarkable. 

In building his chain of Flickinger 
Stores, Mr. Flickinger followed ex- 
actly the same plan as the corporate 
chains and it is a tribute to the con- 
fidence the retailers had in him that 
for many years he operated a cor- 
porate chain and continued to sell 
independent retailers and incidental- 
ly, to give them many of the advan- 
tages his own stores enjoyed. In a 
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surprisingly short time the Flick- 
inger Stores had been established 
as a definite threat to the corporate 
chain. Mr. Flickinger was not sat- 
isfied, however, with merely a per- 
sonal success and he took steps to 
enable the managers of his stores to 
share in the profits. Each manager 
was allowed to become a part owner 
of the store he operated which gave 
him an incentive beyond that of- 
fered to any manager of a corporate 
chain store. The result was inevita- 
ble. Mutual confidence between the 
house and the manager brought 
forth the type of cooperation which 
was bound to win and the Flickinger 
Stores became immediately and per- 
manently successful. 

At about this time other whole- 
salers in the United States were 
attracted to the Flickinger plan. 
Several went to Buffalo, discussed 
their mutual problems with Mr. 
Flickinger with the result that in 
Minneapolis and Denver were or- 
ganized groups of stores similar to 
Mr. Flickinger’s plan and differing 
in only that the merchant owned all 
of his business rather than a portion. 

In this manner was the Red & 
White organization born. “A new 
type of cooperation between whole- 
saler and retailer sprang into being. 
Whereas the former relationship be- 
tween wholesaler and retailer had 
been merely that of supplier and 
buyer, it now became a closely knit 
affiliation in which both wholesaler 
and retailer recognized the rights 
and problems of the other and co- 
operated for their mutual success. 
Here we have the most important 
feature of voluntary operation. Un- 
til the wholesaler comes to recog- 
nize that his success or failure de- 
pends entirely upon the success or 
failure of his retail customers that 
wholesaler is going to find that in 
these modern days his struggle for 
existence is going to be increasingly 
difficult. 

This sort of cooperation produced 
results and attracted a great deal 
of attention. More and more whole- 
salers became interested in the plan 
and made application for member- 
ship and right here let us say that 
the Red & White organization, reach- 
ing as it does from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from Hudson Bay to 
the Gulf, has never solicited whole- 
sale memberships and has no inten- 
tion of doing so. Red & White has 
never maintained a selling organiza- 
tion, its present membership being 
built as a result of its accomplish- 
ments which spoke for themselves. 
All of this matter, however, is aside 
from the matter under discussion 
this morning. 
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The final step in Mr. Flickinger’s 
plan came in 1934 when he sold his 
interest in all of the Flickinger 
Stores to the managers of the stores 
and returned to his former status as 
a wholesale grocer, supplying more 
than 1000 Red & White stores in 
western New York. Thus was com- 
pleted the program of a man out- 
standing in his industry and out- 
standing in the American field of 
business as one who had a part in 
the welfare of his fellow men and 
who today ranks in the minds of 
those familiar with the grocery field 
as the father of the voluntary meth- 
od of food distribution. 

Let us proceed now to the dis- 
cussion of Red & White as it applies 
to the retail grocer. From the be- 
ginning of corporate chain history, 
it has emphasized price, price, price, 
and has backed up its price appeal 
with mass display, tremendous ad- 
vertising outlay and featured mer- 
chandise items. I need not tell you 


that coffee has been the leading fea- 
tured item in the corporate chain 
and today the leading corporate 
chain is the leading coffee distribu- 
tor in this country. Coffee has been 
used as a means of bringing cus- 
tomers into the stores and in many 
cases has been sold without regard 
to cost. 

In order to meet chain competition 
it was necessary to meet chain prices 
and this was done. It meant the 
reduction of overhead expenses. In 
many cases it meant an actual loss 
but the wholesaler and retailer who 
had nerve enough to follow the 
plan found that in the long run it 
saved their lives. 

There is a very definite limitation 
to the value of price merchandising 
and this fact was first recognized by 
Red & White. There are three ele- 
ments which enter into the selling 
of foods or any other commodities 
and we rank them in the following 
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Planned Merchandising that 
Checks the Chains 


By F.C. BUDDENBAUM 


Treasurer and general manager, Regal Stores, Inc., Indian- 

apolis, a voluntary grocery chain group, tells Thursday morn- 

ing session how Regal stores have met the competition of 

corporate grocery chains on a profitable basis, based largely 
on cutting distribution costs. 


AKE up your minds, gentle- 
men, definitely, that whether 
you are a hardware mer- 

chant or a grocery merchant, dry 
goods merchant or shoe merchant, 
you are going to have to plan your 
merchandising collectively, or you 
are going to go to work for the chain 
store. 

I first want to tell you why we 
went into the voluntary group. We 
felt that we were quite a step ahead 
of our jobbing competitors in our 
market when we went into the cash- 
and-carry wholesale grocery busi- 
ness. We had given our merchants 
for several years very, very low 
prices, to help them meet chain 
store competition. We issued a 
weekly price list, and one Monday 
morning when I came down to the 
office my sales manager handed me 
another weekly price list. It was 
printed by a competitor of ours, and 
they had taken 1 per cent off every 
price that we had in that sheet. 

One per cent in the grocery busi- 
ness would ruin us, because we 
never made over 1 per cent net 
profit on our turnover, and we were 
perfectly satisfied with 1 per cent 
on our turnover. We turned our in- 
vestment fourteen times a year, and 
we were not hoggish. But we did 
wake up to the fact that either we 
were going to do one of two or 
three things. We were going to 
operate as long as that competitor 
was silly enough to do that at no 
profit to ourselves, or we would lose 
volume because of the lower price 
of our competitor, and up would go 
our percentage of expense and again 
our profit would be ruined. So we 
went into the voluntary chain busi- 
ness because we were selfish. 

We made a six-month investiga- 
tion of all of the voluntary move- 
ments in the United States at that 
time. They were not known as vol- 
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untary groups or voluntary chains, 
but were rather known as coopera- 
tive groups. We took the, good out 
of all of them and tried to get rid 
of all of the bad things, and set up 
an organization and went to work 
at it. We then arrived at the first 
real hard decision. 

It would not do for us to go out 
and tell Mr. Retailer that his store 
was dirty, his windows were dirty, 
his operating costs were too high, 
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he didn’t know how to run his busi- 
ness, because he would turn right 
around and tell us we didn’t know 
any more about running our business 
than he did his, and that was the 
truth. So we have set about to elimi- 
nate the unnecessary expenses in the 
handling of the merchandise at the 
distributing point. 

The things that we did then prob- 
ably won’t all apply to the whole- 
sale hardware business. We had 
already gotten rid of most of our 
salesmen. We had a small force 
out, but that force made no effort 
to sell merchandise. It sold good- 
will, and the only salesmen we have 
out today are organizers, who bring 


new members into our organization. 
Those men do not sell any mer- 
chandise. Our customers write up 
their own orders on our invoice pads. 
They either mail them in, with a 
check attached to the order, or tele- 
phone them to us and we deliver 
the goods to their store and get the 
check when we deliver. 

We got rid of two things at once: 
credit losses and salesmen. That is 
not going to sound good to some of 
you salesmen, but let’s face the 
facts. The big corporate chains did 
not have salesmen, and it was an ex- 
pense that we had to get rid of, not 
because we wanted to. We got rid 
of them out of necessity. We got 
rid of credit losses out of necessity. 
We reorganized our entire inside 
organization. We had _ wholesale 
buyers who had sat there buying 
groceries so long at wholesale that 
they began to look like a bunch of 
plaster of Paris casts. They did 
not know the retailer’s needs. So we 
went out and hired one chain store 
buyer whose mind was consumer- 
conscious, and an advertising man 
who knew groceries and who knew 
advertising. We did not try to do 
our own advertising. We got men 
who were trained in the field that 
we were going to tackle, and we 
have a store arrangement manager. 

The next thing that you need in 
a cooperative group is members who 
are truly cooperatively minded. Not 
every hardware merchant and not 
every grocery merchant is thinking 
in terms of true cooperation. Most 
people, when they think of cooperat- 
ing, want to take 90 per cent for 
themselves and give 10 per cent to 
the other fellow, and that won’t do 
the trick. 

Of course a group member, such 
as ours, must be properly financed; 
he has to pay cash for his merchan- 
dise. Admittedly he must have a 
good location; he must have ability, 
and he must be willing to follow 
leadership. I want to repeat that 
he must be willing to follow leader- 
ship, and, last, he has to work. 
Don’t ever get it into your head 
that you still won’t have to work, 
because you will. 

We have what we call a member- 
ship plan, probably the most criti- 
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cized plan in the United States. It 
takes a lot of courage to walk into 
a retail grocer’s store and tell him 
you are going to charge him $25 a 
month to belong to your organiza- 
tion. That sounds like a lot of 
money for a one-horse grocery store 
in this automobile age. That is $300 
a year. So we necessarily must 
justify that expenditure. 

Just in hard dollars and cents, the 
first thing that we do for him is to 
sell him ail of his merchandise in 
the dry grocery line (and now we 
are handling fresh fruits and vege- 
tables) at cost. We keep 2 per cent 
cash discount. We also keep (and I 
tell my group this) any special al- 
lowances that we can get from the 
manufacturer below the usual whole- 
sale cost invoice price, for sales 
promotion work on that particular 
manufacturer’s products. So we 
have in our business a $25 a month 
fee from our members, 2 per cent 
on the merchandise he purchases 
from us, and special advertising al- 
lowances, or whatever you might 
want to call them. 


Uniformity 


We have an arrangement for uni- 
form store fronts and interiors, for 
the reason that the consumer is 
chain store minded and she naturally 
likes to trade at a store that looks 
like it is a chain store. You can 
argue both sides of that. Some mer- 
chants will tell you that they do not 
want their stores looking like chain 
stores. That is false pride. What 
you want is customers and net profit, 
and it does not make any difference 
to me whether my store front is red, 
green, pink or blue, and it should 
not to any other merchant. There 
is a reason for that store arrange- 
ment that I am coming back to. 

After a merchant has signed up 
and his store is rearranged, we put 
on a food show in the evening and 
bring 500, 600, 700 or 800 people 
to that show through the advertis- 
ing that our advertising department 
prepares, and the following day he 
is opened up for business, under the 
Regal plan. 

We have an advertising depart- 
ment. Each merchant pays his pro- 
portionate share of the advertising 
cost. We absorb the advertising de- 
partment’s salary expense, but the 
newspaper space and the hand bills 
are paid for by the merchant. When 
we started in a little over ten years 
ago we gave the merchant the hand 
bills, and we found several of them 
so energetic that when we helped 
them rearrange the store we found 
the hand bills under the counter. So 
now he pays $2.75 a week for them, 
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and if he puts them under the 
counter it is still his paper, and not 
ours. 

Any advertising copy (and I am 
speaking primarily of groceries) I 
think must have four things. Your 
ad must have layout that is com- 
parable to the chain store competi- 
tor’s ads. If it does not attract the 
consumer’s eye, the consumer is not 
going to look at it. In the grocery 
field, we believe that it has to have 
a lot of nationally-advertised popular 
brands, brands on which the con- 
sumer can make an easy, quick, 
ready comparison of price. Many 
voluntary groups disagree with us 
on that. 


Be Competitive 


Then prices must be comparable 
with your chain store competition, 
because if not you are going to kill 
the very thing you are trying to con- 
vince the consumer of, and that is 
that you are in a position to serve 
her as economically as your chain 
store competitor. 

Last and most important of all, it 
must have store tie-in. In getting 
around over the country I am 
amazed at times at the splendid ads 
that are in the newspapers, and then 
compare the condition of that vol- 
untary group member when you 
walk into his store, with none of 
the merchandise displayed, no price 
tags up, dirty signs. The consumer, 
after all, when she walks into that 
store, from having read that ad for 
four or five weeks, is expecting to 
see something, something new, not 
like that store looked twenty years 
ago. 

And again I say these merchants 
are not all cooperatively minded, 
and that kind of a merchant has no 
place in a voluntary group, and he 
does not stay in our group. If you 
take me out and show me one of our 
stores that is that way, you won't 
come back next month and see it 
that way. He will either fix it up 
or get out, and he ought to for his 
own good and for the good of the 
entire organization. 

We have a plan to educate our 
store owners and their clerks on 
salesmanship. I think one of the 
weakest things of the average in- 
dependent merchant (and I am 
speaking of the average, not of the 
good merchafts) is the manner in 
which they approach people and the 
way they handle them in their stores. 

We also have an educational de- 
partment in our business that de- 
votes its time to helping our mer- 
chant members on bookkeeping. We 
went into that thing in sort of a 
haphazard manner, because we 


found one member that was in some 
difficulties. Again we had a very 
selfish reason. His check bounced 
back on us. Any time a check 
bounces back, we get interested in 
that store, at least to the extent of 
getting that money. That depart- 
ment is probably the most talked-of 
department in our business today. 
It is just unbelievable, how many 
retail grocers do not know what 
their cost of doing business is, 
don’t know what their mark-up is 
on their shelves, don’t know what 
their gross profit is and don’t know 
what their net profit is, except that 
most of them do not have any. 

We have developed a very simpli- 
fied plan, which won’t be applicable, 
probably, in your business, or tak- 
ing inventories at retail. We take 
the first one at cost and retail, to 
determine the mark-up in that store, 
or the potential profit on the entire 
line of merchandise if it was all sold 
off the shelf. Then we have inter- 
leafed, between that inventory sheet 
and the next inventory sheet, another 
sheet that carries a record of a 
month’s operation, giving his sales, 
his purchases and his expenses 
broken down in a manner that they 
can be carefully watched to keep 
them all in line with what they 
should be. 


Sell for Cash 


We also recommend that our mem- 
bers sell for cash. They do not all 
do it yet, but we have convinced 
about 50 per cent of them, and we 
have helped them change over from 
a credit to a cash business. That was 
not done because we wanted to do 
it, but it is absolutely necessary in 
the grocery business today. You 
cannot meet chain store competition 
and have a wholesale house that has 
old-line jobber’s overhead and a re- 
tail store that has credit and de- 
livery overhead; you cannot meet 
chain store cash prices on a profit- 
able basis for the merchant and the 
jobber, and, after all, that is what 
we are in business for. 

Our experience shows that very, 
very few retailers know how to go 
about changing a business over from 
a credit to a cash basis. They go 
at it in an apologetic manner. They 
hang up a sign and say, “Beginning 
Saturday morning don’t ask for: 
credit,” and the customer comes in 
and looks at that and goes to another 
credit store. So we have a program 
for that also. We put on a going-to- 
cash sale. We write a personal let- 
ter to each credit customer, explain- 
ing why that store is going to cash: 
“We are going to cash because we 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Jobber Service Plans 
By HAROLD W. HIRTH 


N.R.H.A. staff, Indianapolis, who finds lack of coordinated 
effort by jobbers a weakness in hardware trade. Says whole- 
salers have not recognized retailer’s competition as their own 
and that existing wholesaler-retailer service plans have not 


yet effected necessary coordination. 


May require drastic 


wholesaling changes, he tells Thursday morning session. 


HE National Retail Hardware 
f poten by action of its 

Board of Governors, at a meet- 
ing held in Indianapolis, Jan. 7 and 
8, 1935, adopted a Statement of Mer- 
chandising Policy for hardware re- 
tailers. This policy was adopted be- 
cause the Board recognized the need 
for concerted effort, on the part of 
retailers, to forcibly lay before 
wholesalers their inability to meet 
competition when wholesaler’s prices 
to the dealers are often as high, 
sometimes higher, than the mass dis- 
tributor’s price to the consumer. 

The seeming reluctance of whole- 
salers to recognize this competition 
as theirs as well as the retailers’, has 
caused so much discussion of this 
competitive situation, that, as stated 
by Mr. Sheets in his talk to the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Conven- 
tion, “The facts of competition are 
so well known that further discus- 
sion of them is about as purposeless 
as an attempt to reach the moon.” 

It has been the purpose of this 
Congress to delve into the innermost 
part of syndicate organization and 
unfold before you a knowledge of 
their thinking, planning and schem- 
ing. Their ability to make plans and 
to execute them has given syndicates 
a decided advantage over the jobber- 
retailer system. 

Discussions during the last two 
cays have been in three major steps: 

1. A study of the inside operation 
of our competition. 

2. Methods employed by other 
fields to perpetuate the jobber- 
retailer system and now 

3. A solution of our own problem. 

But before the solution to be of- 
fered will become effective, there 
must be a determination on the part 
of the wholesaler to act. If they 
do not, I quote Mr. Sheets, “Can they 
criticise the retailer for joining co- 
operative buying groups, if such a 
course appears to be his only means 
of survival?” 

Mr. Emerson and Mr. Stensgaard 
showed us that the syndicates have 
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taken our business because they 
have been able to offer better values 
than we, and that their position has 
been gained by pursuing certain 
definite principles in merchandising 
which we do not find in the jobber- 
retailer set-up. Let’s briefly review 
them: 

1. Activities of mass distributors 
are based on and start with consumer 
demand. 
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On the other hand, the jobber’s 
buyer, with little or no knowledge of 
consumer preference, buys what the 
manufacturer wants to sell him. The 
sales-manager is charged with the 
responsibility of moving these goods 


out of the warehouse. He issues a 
special sales bulletin to his men cov- 
ering slow moving items, instructing 
each to sell some of these goods to 
every account in his territory. As a 
result the retailer finds himself with 
a lot of unwanted merchandise on 
his shelves. 

2. Syndicates have reduced both 
their wholesale and retail inven- 
tories by standardization of mer- 
chandise, yet they maintain a suf- 
ficient stock of each item, in propor- 
tion to its rate of turnover, so all 
store orders can be filled promptly. 

In contrast, a manufacturer’s sales 
records show that one sizable hard- 


ware wholesaler placed 322 orders 
within a year, with 711% per cent for 
direct shipment to retailers. Is this 
economical distribution? Here is an 
opportunity to reduce costs and 
eliminate waste in the jobber-retailer 
set-up. : 

3. By standardizing merchandise 
and carefully controlling stocks, 
mass distributors have been able to 
get a greater buying power per item, 
which permits them to buy at lower 
prices. 

Jobbers frequently carry the same 
item under their own brand and 
three to five manufacturers’ brands, 
partly because of diverse demands of 
retailers, thus materially reducing 
their purchasing power on each of 
them. 

4, Syndicates are able to antici- 
pate their requirements well in ad- 
vance, which also helps them to ob- 
tain low prices. 

The jobber-retailer system is not 
well enough coordinated to permit 
the accurate anticipation of future 
requirements. With no assurance 
that orders for future needs will be 
supplied at a price that will enable 
him to meet his competition, the re- 
tailer is reluctant to buy ahead— 
and who can blame him? 

5. With their closely knit organi- 
zation and accurate knowledge of 
consumer preferences, syndicates are 
able to establish the retail price, and 
make their merchandise available to 
the consumers at prices they are will- 
ing to pay. 

Lacking such coordination and 
knowledge, jobbers find it difficult 
to supply retailers with merchandise 
on a basis that will enable retailers 
to meet the established retail price 
and even when they do there is often 
an unwillingness on the part of re- 
tailers to pass these savings to the 
consumer. 

6. Syndicates have expert mer- 
chandising talent to determine which 
items are high-turning store traffic 
creators and, which are profit pro- 
ducing and will average up their 
margin. 

No individual retailer can pay the 
salary of such talent, so continues 
the costly hit and miss method. 

7. Weekly specials, which are real 
values and have wide appeal, are 
offered by the chains to build up 
store traffic, they know that each cus- 
tomer coming to the store for that 
bargain will be tempted by attrac- 
tive display to make other purchases. 

A definite tie-up between jobber 
and retailer would result in fre- 
quent use of such specials in the in- 
dependent field. Absence of such 
practice under the present plan, 
gives syndicates another advantage. 
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8. Their display and advertising 
men prepare advertising, show cards 
and displays for their stores. Store 
supervisors check to see that plans 
supplied are properly used. The dis- 
plays and descriptions used on show 
cards and.in advertising, glorify the 
merchandise and make every item 
appear to be an outstanding value. 

There are some such plans in the 
hardware field but none to date that 
match the syndicates in effectiveness. 

9. Special attention is paid to 
store and stock arrangement, display 
and illumination. Everything is done 
to increase customer convenience. 

Much along these lines has been 
done in retail hardware stores, but 
progress has been handicapped by 
dealers’ independence. The mass 
distributors can dictate changes to 
be made in their stores. The hard- 
ware retailer is a law unto himself 
and can either accept or reject sug- 
gestions made to him. 

10. There is never a let-up in per- 
sonnel training. Schools are: held 
regularly and factory representatives 
are required to instruct salespeople. 
It is compulsory for employes to at- 
tend these meetings. 

That these ten factors reflect them- 
selves in lowered operating costs for 
the syndicates was shown clearly by 
Mr. Carter on Tuesday.... He ex- 
plained how the operating expenses 
could be reduced if the wholesaler 
and retailer would function as one 
unit. 

Again the facts show the solution 
lies in the hands of the wholesalers 
and retailers. Figures show that 
each year the jobbers’ margin has 
increased and that they have rather 
consistently made money. In 1933, 
their margin was 25 per cent as com- 
pared to the retailers’ margin of 28 
per cent. 


Increased Margin 


Retailers have not been able to 
sufficiently increase their margin be- 
cause they are forced to meet syn- 
dicate prices, which oftentimes are 
within a few cents of their costs. 
This would indicate much of the 
problem lies in the wholesaling func- 
tion. 

The problem now confronting the 
hardware trade is not unlike that 
which the grocers and druggists 
faced some eight or ten years ago. 
We can profit by their experience 
if we will do so and recognize the 
fact that the situation sifts itself 
down to a fight between the syndi- 
cate system on one side and the job- 
ber-retailer system on the other. If 
we are to meet this common problem 
our ranks must not be split. 
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If, out of this congress, the re- 
tailer gets a better understanding of 
the jobber and the jobber more 
clearly sees the retailer’s position, 
we will have profited immensely, be- 
cause there will have been generated 
that necessary whole-hearted  co- 
operation between all, that is going 
to make the jobber-retailer system 
a permanent and profitable method 
of distribution. 

This congress has brought to you 
successful methods employed by two 
branches of distribution to curb the 
chains in their fields. They are 
meeting competition by imitation, 
fighting fire with fire by unifying 
their wholesaling and retailing func- 
tions. In the beginning of the move- 
ment both wholesalers and retailers 
thought that if they could buy as 
cheaply as the corporate chains, they 
could sell as cheaply. These organi- 
zations soon learned that they were 
handicapped because they lacked the 
merchandising methods employed by 
the syndicates. Then came attempts 
to still further copy the chain stores 
—by reducing both wholesaler and 
retailer costs—reducing inventories, 
cleaning up and modernizing stores. 


As I studied the growth of these 
organizations I was impressed by the 
comparatively loose arrangements 
between wholesaler and retailer at 
the beginning and how they ad- 
vanced to the point of using definite 
contracts, until today wholesaler and 
retailer both sign an agreement 
which specifically outlines the whole- 
saler’s responsibilities and what is 
expected of the retailer. It was not 
until this tightening of control, that 
the movement made appreciable 
headway. 

But contracts alone do not assure 
success. It is gained only as de- 
served by the wholesaler who so 
operates the service group which he 
sponsors, that he inspires the loyalty 
and enthusiastic support of the re- 
tailer members, and who makes such 
a strong appeal to their self-interest 
that they are glad to follow his 
leadership. To inspire such loyalty 
the wholesaler must first get his 
house in order and offer the retailer 
more than a few specials, banners 
and signs. The wholesaler must go 
all the way—he must have a care- 
fully thought out plan. 

Frequently wholesalers, while lec- 
turing retailers on the necessity for 
change, reduction of stocks, elimi- 
nation of old-fashioned fixtures, and 
adoption of the principle of pur- 
chasing all merchandise through one 
source of supply, violate these very 
principles in their own business. 

Dealer service plans are not un- 


known to the hardware field. Sev- 
eral wholesalers are already operat- 
ing such plans. They have not 
achieved that close coordination 
found in other fields but my opinion 
is they will gradually work toward 
it. 

In hardware, as in other fields, we 
find the dealer owned wholesaler. 
Each dealer serviced by the whole- 
sale house has a financial interest in 
it. This has its advantages in that it 
ties the retailer closer to his source 
of supply and he is not so inclined to 
yield to bait offered by others bent 
on breaking down or undermining 
the plans sponsored by other mem- 
bers of their craft. 

These stores usually operate un- 
der a group identification which per- 
mits group advertising. This identifi- 
cation has other advantages, among 
which is its psychological effect on 
the public. Constant advertising by 
the syndicate, of savings to be had 
by purchasing from mass distributors 
has caused most consumers to be- 
lieve that greater values are obtain- 
able through chain stores. They re- 
gard the mass distributors as su- 
perior to the independents in buying 
power and merchandising efficiency. 
In the eyes of the consumer the 
group identification mark classifies 
even an independently owned store 
as one possessing the advantages of 
mass distributors. 


Cooperative Plans 


Numerous jobber-retailer coopera- 
tive plans have been started in the 
last two years. Some show an earnest 
desire on the part of the wholesaler 
to help the retailer as well as them- 
selves. Others give the impression 
of being more or less selfish and in- 
tended for the benefit of the whole- 
saler and not to the best interest of 
the retailer. 

We believe it important to out- 
line to retailers what a good whole- 
saler service plan should include. 

Wholesalers must reduce their ex- 
penses to the lowest possible point 
consistent with efficient operation. To 
accomplish this a complete shake-up 
of their organization may be neces- 
sary. Uneconomical practices have 
crept into the operation of their 
warehouses. They are saddled with 
business policies and methods that 
are obsolete or unnecessary under 
present conditions. 

Salesmen’s individual territories 
should be studied by accounts. Each 
account analyzed and all unprofit- 
able ones cut off. This weeding out 
of accounts leaves the salesmen, or 
fieldmen, more time to devote in de- 
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A Jobber-Dealer Plan for 
Hardware Distribution 


By PAUL M. MULLIKEN 


Managing-director, Illinois Retail Hardware Association, offers 
Thursday morning session his “dream” of an ideal wholesaler- 
retailer plan which would effectively combat the competition 
of syndicate organizations. Stresses need of retailer being 


seller and jobber being the buyer. 


N the past, retailers and whole- 
salers have been thought of as 
two separate entities. Generally 

their interests have not been effec- 
tively coordinated. If we are to en- 
joy any major share of the enor- 
mous consumer-purchasing that is 
shortly to be done, then we must 
correct the flaws in our present dis- 
tributive system—and the sooner the 
better. 

We are indeed fortunate not to 
have been subjected to the encroach- 
ments of the corporate chains dur- 
ing the past decade and a half as 
have the independent grocers and 
druggists. Hardware folks, both 
wholesalers and retailers, are en- 
tirely too traditional to quickly ad- 
just themselves to new conditions. 
We are also fortunate in being able 
to draw from the history of these 
two industries and to plan a program 
of our own based upon their several 
years of experience. We know that 
when the syndicates began to de- 
velop in the food field that the in- 
dependent retailers and independent 
wholesalers were forced to “go into 
a huddle,” from which emerged the 
voluntary chain. These organizations 
have always been just a cooperative 
effort to meet the competition of the 
corporate chain. 

Whenever hardware retailers have 
had an opportunity to meet in the 
past few years, invariably the sub- 
ject of group-buying has been dis- 
cussed. Hardware dealers have felt 
much the same as the retail grocers 
did at the beginning of their volun- 
tary movement when they believed 
that the way to meet competition 
was to imitate chain buying meth- 


ods. They thought that if they could 
buy as cheaply as the chains that 
they could sell as cheaply and there- 
by put them out of business, because 
the public would prefer to buy from 
the local independent dealer if his 
prices were the same. It wasn’t very 
long until they found that buying 
alone was not the complete answer. 
The chains were advertising, so they 
had to advertise. As a rule, neither 
the retailer or the wholesaler knew 
much about it; but they needed ad- 
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vertising, so they began. They copied 
the chains and often tried to go 
them one better in advertising loss- 
leaders. 

It eventually became apparent 
that both cooperative buying and 
advertising were not the solution of 
their mutual problems. Then the vol- 
untaries began to go further in their 
imitation of syndicate operations by 
reducing inventories, cleaning up 


their stores, modernizing their store 
equipment, and by better control of 
stocks, displays, credits, and other 
operating and merchandising factors, 
considerably more of their time be- 
ing devoted to selling. Then, and 
not until then, were they able to 
meet the corporate chain, with the 
result that today in*the grocery field 
the independent retailers and whole- 
salers, who are really cooperating 
in a voluntary plan, have checked 
the chains and are enjoying an in- 
creasing patronage of the American 
housewives. 

In the distribution of hardware, 
there are two functions that must 
be performed in order to place the 
fabricated product in the hands of 
the consumer. These two functions 
—buying and selling—are as sepa- 
rate as day and night. In certain re- 
spects, there is a relationship be- 
tween the two, although that re- 
lationship is not so common as to 
make easy the performance of both 
functions by a single individual. 
Properly coordinated, buying is the 
job of the wholesaler; selling is the 
job of the retailer. 

To expect that any individual can 
qualify as an expert in buying, sales 
promotion, store management, ad- 
vertising, credit granting, and per- 
sonnel direction, is asking too much. 
Yet that is what our present system 
of distribution demands of every re- 
tailer. The result, which is so ap- 
parent, is that the profitable volume 
of hardware sales has gone to those 
channels which are so organized that 
each function of the distributive 
process is manned by an expert in 
that line. This produces satisfactory 
operating results for those distribu- 
tors while we continue year after 
year to operate our own businesses 
with little, if any, profit. 

Is there any reason why the hard- 
ware industry cannot profitably em- 
ploy the practices which have 
proven so satisfactory in the grocery 
and drug field? Surely it can be 
done without destroying any of the 
present individual enterprises which 
deserve to survive. It calls for the 
exercising of only one factor, which 
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is at present so woefully lacking— 
that of cooperation. By delegating 
to each branch of the industry the 
functions which rightfully belong to 
it and then insisting that each spe- 
cialize in its own field, both hard- 
ware wholesalers and hardware re- 
tailers can find a solution to their 
present problems. 

May I digress for a moment to 
point out what hardware dealers can 
do if they are so minded? Thirty 
years ago a few leaders in our field 
visualized the possibilities of mutual- 
izing their insurance. Regardless of 
how little a part any of us have had 
in the companies’ development, be- 
yond merely cooperating, we all 
point with pride to their accomplish- 
ments. The combined dividends of 
all the hardware insurance compa- 
nies approximate a hundred million 
dollars—a very neat, sum. No one 
can discredit or belittle their achieve- 
ments; but if these companies had 
always returned a 100 per cent divi- 
dend on insurance, they could not 
have saved for you more than 114 
per cent of your total sales. Doesn’t 
this show you rather conclusively 
what might be accomplished by fur- 
ther mutualizing our common in- 
terests? 

To me has been assigned the job 
of presenting “A Jobber-Dealer Plan 
for Hardware Distribution.” If I 
were able to offer a plan which 
would be 100 per cent workable in 
every instance, I would be doing 
something that no one here expects. 
However, I do want to show you how 
I feel that such a plan can be made 
operative. 

First, we should thoroughly under- 
stand the three general types of vol- 
untary organizations which are now 
in existence. The first is the indi- 
vidual voluntary chain, which is op- 
erated by a single wholesaler. He 
develops his own plan, sells it to 
a group of retailers who usually 
agree to, so far as is possible, con- 
centrate purchases with the whole- 
saler in return for special prices on 
the most highly competitive items. 
Certain sales helps are supplied by 
the wholesaler for which the retailer 
pays a small fee. Frequently a 
group name is adopted. Perhaps the 
principal weaknesses of such a plan 
come from complete domination by 
one interest, and the loose control 
that is naturally inherent. It can 
only be used by the exceptionally 
large wholesalers who already have 
a fair sized purchasing power. In 
the hardware field, this naturally 
limits this type of organization to 
a very few firms. 
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Voluntary Chain 


The second type is the retailer vol- 
untary chain. These are operated 
primarily, and often exclusively, as 
a buying organization. Groups of 
individual retailers pool their pur- 
chases through a central buying of- 
fice; and although certain discounts 
and considerations will be secured, 
it does not always follew that this 
is the most desirable method. Usu- 
ally these groups only go part of 
the way as more stress is placed on 
buying than on selling. Many small 
hardware groups of this nature are 
now operating. More will probably 
follow. 

The third plan, and the one which 
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I shall attempt to outline more com- 
pletely, is the syndicate voluntary 
chain. These are operated over a 
wide area by many wholesalers, each 
on a franchise plan with a national 
name, a trade mark, and the syndi- 
cate’s private brands. As much as 
possible of the buying for the whole- 
salers is done by headquarters, with 
the resulting benefits passed on to 
the member stores. A complete mer- 
chandising service, designed to se- 
cure customer acceptance, is always 
rendered to the retail stores from 
headquarters. ‘ 

Perhaps it would be easier to un- 
derstand this third plan if I were 
to describe the operation of such a 
system by telling you what may hap- 
pen in the future. Therefore, I want 
to bring you a picture of the “New 
Way Hardware Stores.” Call it a 
dream if you wish, but it’s an in- 
teresting one and one that must come 
to pass if many independent hard- 
ware wholesalers and retailers are 
to survive. Here’s the picture: 

“New Way Hardware Stores, Inc.,” 
was organized by leaders of both the 


wholesale and retail hardware field. 
A corporation was formed with head- 
quarters in one of the principal cities 
located in the approximate center 
of the section served. At first, only 
a few wholesalers joined in the plan; 
but gradually that number has in- 
creased until there are more than 
twenty-five wholesalers cooperating 
with the syndicate headquarters and 
thus promoting their own interests 
as well as the interests of their mem- 
ber retail stores. These wholesalers 
realize that through a merger of 
their purchasing power, but without 
a merger of their capital structure, 
they are able to secure special con- 
cessions, discounts, and advertising 
allowances never before dreamed 
possible, with the result that they 
are able to quote prices to their 
member stores enabling them to meet 
any and all reasonable competition. 

A representative from each whole- 
sale company is a member of the 
buying committee of the “NEW 
WAY STORES.” Care has been 
taken to see that the most competent 
buyers in each line have been placed 
on the purchasing committee. This 
pooling of buying ability and the ex- 
change of buying information has 
produced results far in excess of 
what had been originally antici- 
pated. 

At first it was not possible to se- 
cure satisfactory connections on each 
and every line carried by the retail 
members. It seemed that almost 
every store had one or more fran- 
chise lines which they were reluctant 
to give up. After months of inten- 
sive solicitation, most of these stores 
have been induced to see that their 
own interests could best be served 
by extending complete cooperation 
in every department. Approximately 
all of the merchandise sold by 
“NEW WAY STORES?” is purchased 
at headquarters by the Buying Com- 
mittee. 

Each of the cooperating whole- 
salers has been given a franchise 
for the exclusive rights for the ap- 
pointment of member stores, for the 
distribution of member service, and 
for the sale of “NEW WAY” brand- 
ed merchandise in a restricted area. 
The size of the area depends almost 
entirely upon the individual whole- 
saler’s ability to adequately service 
member stores. It has also naturally 
been limited by the territory previ- 
ously assigned. Each of these par- 
ticipating wholesalers has from 75 
to 300 member stores in the area 
allotted to him. Each appreciate 
that their greatest opportunities for 
volume and profit lies in the develop- 
ment of these “NEW WAY” stores. 
They know that one-half as many 
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accounts but twice the volume means 
more profitable operation. 

At headquarters, the functions of 
distribution have been completely 
segregated. One division has super- 
vision over all buying. The director 
of this division, in cooperation with 
the buyers from the participating 
wholesalers, decides what lines shall 
be maintained, what items discon- 
tinued, and what new merchandise 
added to the stocks made available 
to the member stores. From their 
continued studies of competition and 
with a full knowledge of consumer 
reaction, they are really doing a 
buying job for the first time in the 
history of the industry. 

Another division at headquarters 
directs the activities of the “NEW 
WAY STORES.” Complete mer- 
chandising programs are prepared, 
sales and promotion helps supplied, 
and uniform accounting practices 
prescribed. Under the General Di- 
rector of Retailing, one committee 
plans the merchandising program 
for universal application in the 
stores. Special features are set up 
for each week of the year. Seasonal 
merchandise promotion is so timed 
as to be effectively promoted in each 
geographical section. 


Advertising 


After the merchandising program 
has been definitely determined—and 
it is prepared well in advance of its 
actual use—the advertising and sales 
promotion departments at headquar- 
ters plan the helps that are to be 
needed to induce the sales so essen- 
tial to the successful operation of 
the group. Handbills, newspaper 
advertising, window posters, counter 
cards, price tickets, and other effec- 
tive media of sales promotion are 
regularly employed. These helps are 
sent direct by headquarters to the 
member stores at the time needed. 
For this service, each store pays a 
nominal weekly fee to the whole- 
saler with whom he has his contact. 

Another division in the headquar- 
ters office is directly responsible for 
the proper arrangement and display 
in the retail stores. It also super- 
vises the training of each store’s per- 
sonnel. This includes the bookkeep- 
er and the delivery man as well as 
the salespeople. It is further the 
duty of this department to see that 
“the proper store identification is 
made and maintained by each “NEW 
WAY retailer.” This includes the 
exterior sign, the window transfers, 
and the black and orange color com- 
bination by which the stores are 
readily recognized by the buying 
public. Certain specific require- 
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ments are made of each member 
store. Complete compliance with 
these requirements is secured by the 
fieldmen of the wholesalers, who 
have now become supervisors over 
certain territories. Many of these 
men were formerly traveling sales- 
men for the participating whole- 
salers. 

Still another division in the head- 
quarters office has supervision of the 
accounting of both the wholesalers 
and retailers. The operating costs 
in each wholesaler’s plant have been 
carefully scrutinized, and every pos- 
sible waste has been eliminated. In 
each member’s store uniform ac- 
counting systems have been installed. 
Each store, as well as each whole- 
saler, operates on a budget, with 
reports regularly forwarded to the 
headquarters office for such analysis 
and subsequent recommendations as 
may be necessary to assure each unit 
operating at a profit. 

The success of the “NEW WAY” 
plan has been secured through the 
complete concentration of all dealer 
purchases with a single source of 
supply. At first this offered quite a 
problem because most of the retail- 
ers had believed themselves to be 
as good buyers as those employed 
exclusively for that purpose by the 
wholesalers. It required consider- 
able time and education to convince 
the retailers that their only job was 
to sell the merchandise that had 
been carefully and most economically 
bought for them by the purchasing 
department. Many times it was dif- 
ficult to convince the retailer that 
the resale price established by head- 
quarters was the right price. Some 
felt that one item was priced too 
low; others were sure that the price 
quoted on another item was too high. 
Most of them now realize that the 
resale prices recommended have been 
carefully determined after all com- 
petitive prices and factors have been 
analyzed. It is no longer necessary 
for the individual “NEW WAY” op- 
erator to study the catalogs of the 
mail order houses, or to shop com- 
peting stores, to determine the right 
price. This is all done for him at 
headquarters—not only better but at 
a saving of time and money. In the 
great majority of instances, the re- 
sale prices recommended have been 
found to be the prices at which the 
greatest volume with the most profit 
can be realized. 

Naturally, all prices quoted do not 
carry the same margin for either the 
wholesaler or the retailer. Prices 
are fixed to meet conditions, includ- 
ing competitive, regardless of origi- 
nal cost. By agreement, the spread 
between the manufacturer’s cost and 


the resale price paid by the consum- 
er is proportionately divided between 
the wholesaler and the retailer. 
When it is necessary to quote a close 
price on any item, the wholesale’s 
margin is just as proportionately 
smaller as is the retailer’s. When 
an item permits a greater spread, 
then both the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer have larger margins to operate 
on. Logically, the greatest sales em- 
phasis is usually placed on those 
items which carry the greatest 
margin. 


Monthly Meetings 


In addition to the regular meeting 
of the buying committee at head- 
quarters, each participating whole- 
saler holds monthly meetings of the 
“NEW WAY” retailers. At these 
meetings, comparative reports are 
given of store operations during the 
preceding period. New merchandise 
is discussed, plans for the coming 
month are announced, and each de- 
tailed step in the promotiogal pro- 
gram is explained. This assures uni- 
form application of the “NEW 
WAY” program over the entire area. 
It also makes possible the determin- 
ing of the good and bad points in 
the preceding month’s program so 
that future plans may be more ef- 
fectively made. At these meetings, 
the individual retailer members are 
given ample opportunities to voice 
their own ideas on any and all sub- 
jects of operation. In the same man- 
ner, the administrative officers of 
the headquarters organization are 
given the opportunity to convey di- 
rectly to the retail store owners and 
employes, the ideas and information 
essential to the complete success of 
the organization. 

Naturally, many steps in the or- 
ganization process were at first 
highly controversial. Gradually an 
agreement was reached by all those 
concerned; and while some correc- 
tions necessarily had to be made, 
the one principal objective which 
prompted the organization has been 
realized. While some of the par- 
ticipating wholesalers and many of 
the retail members feel that they 
have in some respects lost their 
privilege of always acting independ- 
ently and individually, they are more 
than content to continue the plan, 
because now they are operating at 
a profit, where formerly, over a pe- 
riod of years, even the best of them 
had only been breaking even. It is 
to be expected that any normal 
person would be willing to forego 
certain privileges to attain those ob- 
jectives which are so highly essen- 
tial to continued success. 
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A Successful Food Field Plan 


(Continued from page 43) 


order: First, merchandising; second, 
quality, and third, price. In the past 
few years the ability and ingenuity 
of everyone of us whatever may be 
our field has been taxed to the limit 
in devising ways and means to at- 
tract consumer attention. Experi- 
ments within our own organization 
have taught us that display is of 
primary importance. Within the last 
two years we have learned that dis- 
play is not enough, but that mass 
display is the most effective means 
of selling merchandise yet devised. 
No consumer is persuaded to buy 
anything by a display of ten pack- 
ages of corn flakes but 200 or 300 
packages piled up in a mass display 
is an entirely different thing. Ten 
cases of canned peaches piled in the 
center of a grocery store will sell 
peaches but ten cans of peaches 
will remain on the shelves forever. 

To prove the truth of this ‘state- 
ment, let me call your attention 
to an item which appeared recently 
in the drug field. In and around 
Chicago a few weeks ago suddenly 
appeared an item known as Bisma- 
dine. The entire city was placarded 
with colored advertisements of Bis- 
madine. It would cure anything 
from dandruff to athlete’s foot and 
was obtainable at all Walgreen’s 
stores. So far so good. Now, had 
the Walgreen stores put a dozen 
bottles of Bismadine on a shelf these 
dozen bottles would have been there 
until the Cincinnati Reds win a pen- 
nant. Walgreen’s, however, piled 
Bismadine knee deep in every store 
in the chain. People who hadn’t had 
a headache in ten years bought it. 
Why? Because the mass display 
indicated that it was selling in tre- 
mendous quantities and nobody 
could resist buying a package to 
try it. 

Perhaps the best example of mass 
display is the method used by the 
ten-cent stores. I defy any one of 
you to enter a ten-cent store, walk 
through the aisles and come out 
without spending a dime. Most of 
the ten-cent stores, as you know, 
have two doors so that if you go by 
one the other will get you. Never 
in all your life have you gone into 
a ten-cent store and had anybody 
offer to wait upon you. The clerks 
stand behind the counter and wait 
for you to tell them what you want 
and then they force you to pay your 
money before they hand you your 
package. Mass display has sold you 
and in many cases sold you some- 
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thing you neither needed nor 
wanted. 

Quality, in our opinion, is the next 
consideration. You may have won- 
dered why we do not place it first. 
Our theory regarding quality is that 
we are obliged, whether we want to 
or not, to maintain the highest pos- 
sible level obtainable in the Ameri- 
can market but regardless of the 
quality of the product you must first 
display and sell it in order to estab- 
lish its quality in the minds of the 
consumer. Our organization has un- 
der its brands more than 1100 food 
products which we believe to be the 
longest line of good products under 
one brand in the world. Quality of 
every item in this line must be care- 
fully guarded year in and year out 
because a consumer purchasing one 
package which did not give her sat- 
isfaction might abandon the entire 
line. I need only say, therefore, that 
the moment quality of one item in 
the line, whether it be groceries or 
hardware, if allowed to slip, that 
line is definitely on its way into 
oblivion. 


The Right Price 


So far as price is concerned, the 
price, of course, is an extremely im- 
portant factor. The American house- 
wife of today is the smartest buyer 
the world has ever known. She 
studies the advertisements, she reads 
the newspapers and she knows what 
merchandise costs. If a voluntary 
group is to be successful its prices 
must be comparable with those of 
the corporate chain and this is one 
rule to which we strictly adhere. 

This brings before us the ques- 
tion as to whether a national volun- 
tary group has any advantages over 
a local voluntary group and, natural- 
ly, we believe it has tremendous ad- 
vantages. It is able to purchase its 
merchandise on a comparable basis 
with its largest corporate competi- 
tor. It is able to purchase and de- 
liver to its members advertising and 
merchandising equipment and ma- 
teria) also on a comparable basis 
with its corporate competitor. 

The general plan under which Red 
& White operates, I will now attempt 
to describe. We issue a franchise 
to a reputable wholesale grocer in 
each section of the country and that 
wholesaler becomes what is known 
as a Red & White Supply House. 
He agrees to furnish to the retai! 
Red & White operators merchandise 
both under our own brands and un- 


der nationally advertised brands as 
well as a complete line of dry gro- 
cery items at prices which will en- 


_able him to compete with the cor- 


porate chain stores. We do not at- 
tempt to eliminate advertised brands 
of merchandise from our retailers’ 
stores but we depend upon the qual- 
ity of the merchandise under our 
brands to establish a consumer ac- 
ceptance and our experience proves 
that this can be done. 

The Red & White plan eliminates 
the wholesale grocery salesman and 
replaces him with what is known as 
a supervisor. Our retailers are re- 
quired to mail or telephone their 
orders to the supply house, thus sav- 
ing the selling expenses to the 
wholesaler. Most of our supply 
houses operate on a one week pay- 
ment plan and each retailer is re- 
quired to pay his bills weekly. Sev- 
eral of our houses, however, are op- 
erating on a strictly cash plan. The 
retailer is required to pay for the 
merchandise on delivery. We have 
one unit of more than 200 stores 
which sells every dollar’s worth of 
its merchandise to its Red & White 
members for cash and cash only and 
that unit is operating today a very 
large wholesale grocery business on 
a gross margin of less than 5 per 
cent. This may seem a hardship on 
the retailer but in reality it works 
to his benefit. If he is required to 
pay his bills he will become a bet- 
ter collector of his own accounts 
and have a greater net profit at the 
end of the year than he otherwise 
would. 

Our retailers are requested not 
to place orders with specialty sales- 
men but to refer all such salesmen 
to the wholesale supply house. The 
supply house in turn, if the deal 
offered is attractive, will purchase 
the merchandise to give the opera- 
tor the advantage of any special 
price that may apply without the 
necessity of the retailer loading up 
his stock of any one item. 

It is the supervisor’s job to see 
that the retailers’ stores are kept 
clean, that the merchandise is prop- 
erly displayed and priced. It is his 
job to continually give the retailer 
any ideas and assistance which 
would help him become a better 
merchant. It is also part of his job 
to see that the retailer’s records are 
kept, that his bills are paid and that 
his accounts are in first-class condi- 
tion. The supervisor, in short, be- 
comes the advisor to his retail mem- 
bership. In most cases a supervisor 
is assigned approximately 40 stores. 
He takes no order for merchandise 
but spends his entire time trying to 
better the condition of the stores 
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under his supervision. By governing 
the purchases of the retailer, we are 
able to give him a complete stock 
of merchandise without overloading 
on any item and he can secure a new 
supply at any time he wishes it and 
as a result most of the Red & White 
operators carry their entire stock in 
their display room with the result 
that every dollar of their investment 
is working for them all of the time. 
In this way, a merchant is able to 
turn his stock from fifteen to twenty 
times a year and in turnover is 
profit. 

Now in regard to the merchandis- 
ing and advertising, I am going to 
show you a few exhibits of the ma- 
terial we furnish to our retail mem- 
bers. First let me say that we main- 
tain a complete advertising depart- 
ment in our Chicago office. All of 
the material used is produced in our 
office. 


The Cost 


Naturally, you are interested in 
the cost of all this material. I have 
not mentioned that there is no fran- 
chise fee connected with retail mem- 
bership in Red & White. It is an 
organization put together for mutual 
cooperation and the material fur- 
nished to our retailers is invariably 
furnished to our retailers at cost. 
The cost is based on the purchasing 
power of many thousands of stores. 
Each retailer pays to the national 
advertising fund $1 per month. This 
dollar includes all window display 
material, the matrix service, the 
over-the-shelf display cards and all 
of the other services rendered in ma- 
terial of this type. “News Flashes” 
are sold by the corporation to the 
supply house and sold in turn by 
the supply house to the retailer at 
cost and this cost is based on the 
purchasing power of one and a quar- 
ter million copies per week. “Hy- 
Lites,” our national magazine, is 
sold on subscription at the rate of 
$1.20 per year. These three items 
are the sum total of expense to the 
retail operators so far as the Cor- 
poration’s own program is con- 
cerned. Newspaper advertising is 
paid for by the local supply house 
and its unit of retailers. Our adver- 
tising department suggests the set- 
up for newspaper advertisements but 
varying conditions and varying rates 
for advertising precludes the advisa- 
bility of our attempting to set up 
national newspaper advertisements 
for the reason that some items sell 
in some territories that would not 
sell in others and our local units 
are better equipped to gage their 
market than we are. 

In regard to the organization of 
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the various units, the retailers are 
called upon to elect what is known 
as an advisory committee consisting 
of three or more retailers whose 
duty it is to look out for the welfare 
of the entire unit. This committee 
meets weekly in conjunction with 
representatives of the supply house, 
to discuss the problems before the 
unit and arrange the advertising for 
the coming week. Newspaper adver- 
tising is arranged and the cost 
spread over the entire unit. It 
would be utterly impossible for an 
individual retailer to pay for a 
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worthwhile advertisement in a news- 
paper but it is not only possible but 
extremely profitable when a unit of 
50, 100 or 200 retailers join to- 
gether in a combination newspaper 
advertisement under one banner. 
Here again you have an example of 
savings effected by cooperation. So 
much for advertising. 

The national organization main- 
tains what is known as a store de- 
velopment department. It. is the 
function of this department to assist 
new units in getting under way and 
in maintaining these units in con- 
formity with the balance of the or- 
ganization. 

When a new unit is established 
the wholesaler is expected to line 
up his applicants for retail member- 
ship. When this has been done a 
representative of the national office 
store development department is 
sent into the territory. His first job 
is to educate the men who are to be 
supervisors for the new unit in every 
detail of retail operation. He works 
with the new retail members in the 
rebuilding and rearranging of their 
stores. He is thoroughly versed in 
the problems and the principles of 
proper display and he passes his 
knowledge along to the supervisors 
and the new member retailer. 


He assists the retailers in setting 
up their records and instructs them 
in the maintenance of these records. 
In‘short, he performs every function 
necessary toward putting a retail 
operator in position to compete with 
his corporate chain competitor. 
There is no charge made by the na- - 
tional office for this service. The 
wholesale supply house pays his ex- 
penses and nothing more while the 
service to the retailer is rendered 
without charge. 

I have made no mention of our 
purchasing department which is ex- 
pected to procure all of the items 
packed under the Corporation’s 
brands at the lowest possible price, 
quality considered. We maintain 
offices in Chicago, Buffalo and San 
Francisco, with another branch at 
Toronto, for the handling of our 
Canadian operations. Our Pacific 
Coast office is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of furnishing to the en- 
tire organization the dried fruits, 
California fruits and all merchan- 
dise originating in the coast terri- 
tory. 

Our merchandise men have at 
their command a very real purchas- 
ing power and in return for their 
ability to deliver to a manufacturer 
or a packer, a tremendous volume 
of business, they are able to secure 
prices which enable the wholesaler 
and the retailer to meet all compe- 
tition. 

I could continue on and on with 
a recitation of the Red & White 
plan in its many and varied details. 
I believe, however, you now have a 
general idea of what we are trying 
to accomplish. I want to leave with 
you just one more thought which, 
in my opinion, is more important 
than any other I have expressed, 
namely, that the wholesaler must 
come to realize, in your business as 
he has in ours, that the day is gone 
when the wholesaler can continue to 
rock along without giving any con- 
sideration to the right of the re- 
tailer, and the reverse is also true. 

Profits in the future will be made, 
in my opinion, from the sale of mer- 
chandise in quantity at a lower rate 
of profit rather than the sale of mer- 
chandise in limited quantities at a 
high rate of profit. This means a 
change in your method of doing busi- 
ness, a reduction in your overhead, 
but above all, a change in the atti- 
tude of the wholesaler toward the re- 
tailer, and of the retailer toward the 
wholesaler. Each must come to 
recognize that the other is indis- 
pensable to his success and then 
when that has been done, any group 
of wholesalers and retailers banded 
together, can sell anything. 
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Consumer Cooperatives 


(Continued from page 38) 


Another side of the subject that 
we should mention in this hasty re- 
view relates to the favors extended 
cooperatives by our political units, 
both federal and state. In the mat- 
ter of taxation, cooperatives are leg- 
islative favorites, scarcely less fa- 
vored than religious, educational and 
charitable institutions. They are ex- 
empted from United States income 
taxes. States accord varying degrees 
of exemption from income and fran- 
chise taxes. Wherever sales tax stat- 
utes have been enacted the coopera- 
tive has been exempted by express 
provision or by a construction that 
cooperatives are not merchants with- 
in the terms of the act. Cooperative 
marketing associations have  uni- 
formly been adjudged exempt from 
excise taxes. 

The extent to which the whole co- 
operative movement has been fur- 
thered by the Federal government 
during the past fifteen years is in 
itself a long story. Bulletins and 
booklets issued within that period 
by the Department of Agriculture 
and the Federal Farm Board would 
make a fair size library. 

Regardless of political faith, our 
national administrations have con- 
cerned themselves with helping the 
farmer. Much of this aid, of course, 
has been to the point of helping the 
farmer to be a more efficient pro- 
ducer and marketer. But achieving 
economical cost of production turns 
always to a consideration of the cost 
of materials needed. That leads to 
purchasing these materials, and the 
next step, to cooperative purchasing 
of other merchandise, follows. 

Latest specific example of favors 
shown consumers’ cooperatives in 
their merchandising activities was 
that in connection with NRA codes. 
The National Cooperative Council, 
in which the cooperative movement 
heads up at Washington, claims in 
its 1934 Blue Book that its efforts, 
together with those of other organi- 
zations, were responsible for the 
President’s Executive Orders pro- 
tecting the right of cooperatives to 
make patronage dividend payments 
regardless of code provisions to the 
contrary. 

There were three of these orders: 
(First) One on Oct. 23, 1933, to 
the effect that no provision in any 
code, agreement or license should be 
construed or applied so as to pro- 
hibit payment of patronage dividends 
to any member by any bona fide and 
legitimate cooperative organization. 
including farmers’ cooperatives: 
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(Second) One on Feb. 17, 1934, 
to the effect that no code should be 
construed or interpreted to prevent 
any bona fide and legitimate cooper- 
ative organization from being en- 
titled to receive and/or disburse to 
its members as patronage dividends 
or otherwise the proceeds or benefits 
directly or indirectly derived from 
any discount, commission, rebate or 
dividend (a) ordinarily paid or al- 
lowed to other purchasers for pur- 
chases in wholesale or middleman 
quantities, or (b) paid or allowed 
pursuant to the requirements or pro- 
visions of any code of fair competi- 
tion to other purchasers for pur- 
chases in wholesale or middleman 
quantities ; 4 

(Third) One on Oct. 12, 1934, ex- 
tending similar protection to cover 
brokerage commissions received by 
cooperative organizations. 

Another act of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which is manifestly unfair 
and discriminatory is the lending of 
money collected from private busi- 
ness industries and others to cooper- 
ative marketing associations. 

More than 40 of the cooperative 
marketing and buying associations 
of our State have applied for loans 
to the Louisville Bank for Coopera- 
tives, a unit of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. Inquiry in your re- 
spective areas would doubtless find 
like activity. 

Because cooperatives are relieved 
from taxes to which private business 
is subject and because they are 
granted certain general and specific 
privileges not available to private 
enterprise, their operations in the 
field of merchandising, purchasing 
supplies for their members, become 
unfair competition with private busi- 


ness. 
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The right of farmers to organize 
for the purpose of cooperative ef- 
fort in marketing their farm produce 
as well as to develop better methods 
of production should not only be 
recognized, but should be fostered 
and protected. I believe this has been 
the attitude of merchants always. 

But cooperative marketing does 
not embrace within its conception 
the business of buying and supply- 
ing farmers with goods they consume 
and any excursion of cooperative or- 
ganizations beyond their legitimate 
field of marketing their members’ 
produce only serves to decrease the 
output of private industry, reduce 
employment and diminish the source 
of taxable income. All the people, 
including the farmers themselves, are 
ultimately adversely affected by the 
latter result. 

In the face of consumer coopera- 
tive movement and what it may seem 
to portend for private enterprise, 
what should be the view and atti- 
tude of the hardware retailers? To 
assume that this is a great human 
problem involving long range social 
and governmental implications and 
to theorize in the realm of political 
and economic philosophy is of little 
practical value to us. 

Our position is that of a group 
immediately affected as we see our 
customers enticed by antagonistic 
teachings, lured by savings on mer- 
chandise and led on by promises 
of patronage dividends. 

As business people we must view 
the matter rationally and in terms 
of our own comprehension. 

Other distributors are affected as 
we are and as the program works 
toward attainment of its goal to own 
not only retail outlets but also the 
industries which produce supplies 
required by the farmer then those 
who supply us—amills, factories and 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The Trade Association of the 
Hack Saw Industry 


RICE stabilization without 
Pr fixing. Industry co- 

operation without coercion. 
These are two outstanding accom- 
plishments of the hack saw in- 
dustry, realized only after several 
years of patient development. The 
history and progress of this indus- 
try as reported to the HARDWARE 
AcE is unique and it is being pub- 
lished in the belief that its prac- 
tices may be a guide to other 
industries. 

For some time prior to the in- 
ception of the Hack Saw Associa- 
tion in 1928, the industry had 
been engaged in a destructive 
price war. Special prices, re- 
bates, and all other well known 
“secret concessions” were ram- 
pant throughout the industry. 
These conditions developed in 
face of the fact that the consump- 
tion of hack saw blades is limited, 
and no price reduction could en- 
large the market nor increase the 
consumption of the industry prod- 
uct. 

That order must be brought out 
of chaos was self-evident to many 
members of the industry, and in 
1928 the Hack Saw Association was 
organized. Every manufacturer in 
the industry was invited to join the 
association. The board of directors 
was made large enough for repre- 
sentation of the small, medium and 
large manufacturer. Each com- 
pany was entitled to one vote re- 
gardless of its size, or volume of its 
business. Unusual care was taken 
in the selection of the managing di- 
rector of the association, who is not 
a member of the industry. An im- 
portant part of the organizing of the 
assuciation was the innovation of the 
managing director presiding at all 
meetings instead of the president of 
the association, thus placing an im- 
partial officer in the chair at all 
times. 

The four cardinal points on which 
the association has been built are: 
(1) Fact reporting; (2) publica- 
tion of statistics; (3) avoidance of 
price agreement, and (4) standard- 
ization. 
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Prepared prior to the Su- 
preme Court decision voiding 
the NRA, this article reports 
the development of intelligent 
intra-industry relations which 
have existed among hacksaw 
manufacturers for nearly 
seven years. The plan fol- 
lowed is a simple one, based 
on the elimination of secret 
concessions, etc., which had 
been demoralizing the indus- 
try. At no point have “big 
stick”? methods been used or 
threatened, The plan is one 
of economics seeking a profit 
and could be adapted by 
many other groups within the 
hardware industry. 

—tThe Editors. 





Freedom of action on the part of 
each manufacturer but with a will- 
ingness to disclose facts as to past 
transactions is probably the most 
important part and the foundation 
on which the whole Hack Saw As- 
sociation structure was _ raised. 
Secrecy and subterfuge were thus 
removed from the industry’s selling 
policies. The reporting of facts on 
past transactions played a large 
part in the price stabilization of the 
industry as well as eliminating the 
cause of ill-will among the indus- 
try’s members. All requests for in- 
formation have been routed through 
the managing director who made in- 
quiry of the manufacturer ‘involved 
without revealing the name of the 
inquiring industry member. By 
common consent, all manufacturers 
disclosed the true facts to the man- 
aging director who in turn made a 
complete report to the inquiring 
manufacturer. It was recognized 
that it was just as important to dis- 
prove an unfounded rumor as it was 
to disclose the correct facts, what- 
ever they were. This enabled each 
manufacturer to make his sales de- 
cisions on actual facts and not on 
guess or erroneous information. 


Monthly Sales Reports 


One of the first major problems 
of the industry was to convince its 
members of the desirability and 
necessity of reporting them monthly 
sales to the managing director. 
These sales were reported in sub- 


divisions of the industry’s products 
and in both dollars and gross. When 
these reports were compiled the 
managing director sent to each 
member of the association the total 
monthly sales of the industry under 
the various sub-division. When 
these statistics were first available, 
the majority of the manufacturers 
were astounded to learn the rela- 
tively small volume of sales as com- 
pared to their previous estimates. 
This knowledge in itself had a stab- 
ilizing effect on the price situation 
because it convinced the association 
members that there was insufficient 
volume to compete for on a price 
basis and it brought home to mem- 
bers the fact that profit would have 
to be made on the industry’s actual 
volume. During the depression 
these statistics had a stabilizing ef- 
fect on prices because they removed 
the fear from a sales executive’s 
mind that his company was losing 
more than its proportion of the loss 
of the industry sales. - 

Price stability without price 
agreement seemed almost inconceiv- 
able. The trade has manifested 
grave doubts as to the accuracy of 
this statement. The fact remains, 
however, that price stability was 
reached in the hack saw industry 
without price agreement either ac- 
tual or inferred. There has been 
no understanding at any time not 
recorded in the minutes. In sub- 
stantiation of the statement that the 
industry has operated without price 
agreement, and has secured price 
stability through the indirect route, 
the Federal Trade Commission on a 
complaint made a thorough investi- 
gation of all the activities of the 
Hack Saw Association and its mem- 
bers, and found no evidence of price 
agreements, so the complaint was 
dismissed. 

The right of each individual to 
operate his sales policy according 
to his best judgment was left to 
each manufacturer, knowing that 
the rules of competition as promul- 
gated by the association, such as 
fact reporting, would automatically 
lead to price stability. It was recog- 
nized in price agreement where the 
agreement is broken by error or 
otherwise, the issue of bad faith 
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arises, which destroys goodwill and 
confidence among competitors. Dur- 
ing the past eight years the charge 
of broken agreements in the Hack 
Saw Association has never been 
made. With each competitor left 
free to exercise his own judgment, 
the only reproach which could be 
made against his decision was that 
he used bad judgment. The aver- 
sion to price agreement in the Hack 
Saw Industry was so strong that 
when the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act was first introduced into 
Congress, the Hack Saw Industry 
voted unanimously against entering 
into an industry price agreement 
even though the bill permitted it. 
At that time the industry voted in 
favor of open prices which was con- 
sistent with the association’s prin- 
ciple of fact reporting. 

Another major accomplishment 
of the industry was the standardiza- 
tion of its products. Before this 
program was undertaken, there were 
255 individual sizes of hack saw 
blades listed. Many of these sizes 
were developed by various manufac- 
turers believing that they were se- 
curing for themselves some advan- 
tage in changing the dimensions of 
a certain size of hack saw blade in 
some minor detail. Thus, this list 
of sizes was built up based on sell- 
ing arguments rather than on an 
actual need in the trade for many 
of these blades. The Hack Saw 
Association, in conjunction with the 
Division of Simplified Practice of 
the Department of Commerce, re- 
duced the number of sizes to 48. 
The Department of Commerce cir- 
cularized thousands of consumers 
and the replies were practically 
unanimous in favor of the standard- 
ization program. With the con- 
sumer acceptance of this program, 
distributors and jobbers as well as 
manufacturers were able to substan- 
tially reduce their stock and invest- 
ment. As an outstanding illustra- 
tion of the ridiculous way an 
unorganized industry can operate, it 
was found as a result of the stand- 
ardization program that on one size 
of power blades, the industry as a 
whole, had 16 years’ supply of this 
size of blade in stock. In addition 
to the elimination of unnecessary 
sizes, the industry standardized the 
dimensions of all blades. 

Early in the activities of the Hack 
Saw Association the giving of free 
samples was discontinued. It was 
found that many small concerns 
were being practically supplied with 
their requirements of hack saw 
blades through free samples. The 
elimination of this abuse of free 
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sampling made a material saving to 
the industry. 


Private Brands 


The association went on record 
against the making of any new pri- 
vate brands, and in favor of charg- 
ing for the then existing private 
brands the same price as the manu- 
facturer charged for his standard 
factory brands. It was recognized 
that to merely change the name on 
an article was not a sufficient reason 
for giving a lower price. Experi- 
ence proved that by selling private 
brands at a lower price than the 
standard factory brands, a strain 
was put upon the industry’s whole 
price structure and led toward gen- 
eral price demoralization. It was 
the experience of the industry that 
the lower selling cost of private 
brands was more than offset by the 
increased production cost of these 
brands. The charging of the same 
price for private brands as for stand- 
ard factory brands was a powerful 
influence in general price stabiliza- 
tion. 

Among other abuses eliminated 
were advertising allowances, con- 
signments and extension of branch 
office stocks. Rebates and secret 
concessions were also eliminated, 
but this elimination was not by af- 
firmative action or program but was 
the normal and natural result of the 
fact disclosure program. 

The cooperation within the hack 
saw industry is best illustrated by 
the fact that every resolution passed 
by the association had the unani- 
mous vote of its members. In fact, 
any proposition which could not se- 
cure a unanimous vote was with- 
drawn. On one occasion, on a ma- 
jor issue of policy, when the major- 
ity found after much discussion that 
the minority would not change its 
views, the resolution was rescinded 
by the majority unanimously revers- 
ing their vote. 


Sampling Clause 


When the Hack Saw Industry 
Code was formulated, the Fair Prac- 
tice Provisions were substantially 
the hack saw industry’s program 
over the preceding years. Each 
provision of the code received the 
unanimous vote of the entire indus- 
try before it was presented to NRA. 
When it came to the vote on giving 
samples free, there was one new 
member of the industry who voted 
against this policy explaining that 
as he was a new manufacturer, he 
felt that he would have to give sam- 


ples free in order to make progress. 
This manufacturer believed that of 
the type of blade he manufactures 
the giving of two samples free to a 
customer would protect his interest. 
The entire industry recognized the 
reasonableness of this manufactur- 
er’s request, and voted to change 
the sampling clause in the code to 
conform to the new manufacturer’s 
wishes. 

Col. Leonard S. Horner, deputy 
administrator of NRA, heard 30 
capital goods codes and 57 fabri- 
cated metal codes, which included 
the hack saw industry code. Col. 
Horner stated he had not seen any 
industry as harmonious and cooper- 
ative as the members of the hack 
saw industry, and further stated that 
representatives of the Advisory 
Board concurred with him in this 
view. “ 

The regulations passed by the 
Hack Saw Association were not 
looked upon by members of the in- 
dustry as prohibitionary laws, but 
were viewed as regulations for the 
orderly guidance of the industry, 
and as to what constituted sound 
merchandising. There was a united 
effort within the industry to make 
these self-imposed regulations work- 
able, rather than to try to devise 
ways and means to get around the 
industry’s resolutions. 

The association was most fortu- 
nate in securing William P. Jeffery 
of New York as its managing direc- 
tor. Much of the success in the 
operation of the association is due to 
Mr. Jeffery’s executive ability, his 
knowledge of merchandising prin- 
ciples, and his tactfulness in being 
able to amicably compose the dif- 
ferences of opinion and _ policies, 
which have arisen. Mr. Jeffery’s 
unanimous election as chairman of 
the Hack Saw Code Authority shows 
the esteem in which he is held by 
both small and large members of 
the industry. 

Mr. Jeffery spoke at the Triple 
Convention in Pinehurst on May 14, 
on fact reporting and removing se- 
crecy from business. At the con- 
clusion of Mr. Jeffery’s speech, 
Arthur D. Whiteside, president of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., told the 
convention that he had heard mary 
speeches but that Mr. Jeffery’s state- 
ment was the most profound, most 
complete analysis, and clear presen- 
tation he had ever heard. Mr. 
Whiteside stated that industry might 
not act on these suggestions now, 
but they would eventually come to 
them and concluded by saying, “And 
don’t you forget it.” 
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American Institute of Fair Competition 


undoubtedly would be helpful, the 
effectiveness of the institute and 
the protection which its label fur- 
nishes to you does not rest upon 
group action or uniformity of group 
opinion. A buyer, acting alone ac- 
cording to his own judgment, can 
secure distinct benefits and safe- 
guard himself against courses which 
are now operating against him. 
Notwithstanding the above, asso- 
ciations can enhance to their mem- 
bers their own effectiveness and the 
value of the American Institute of 
Fair Competition by endorsing the 
principle of announced sales policies 
and by informing: manufacturers of 
the items of policy which should be 
included in policy statements. Ac- 
tion of this kind by associations will 
enable manufacturers to state with- 
out equivocation their policy in 
things on which you want informa- 
tion and in form desired by you. 


Questions 


The questions in which the mill 
supply distributor or the hardware 
wholesaler are concerned are not 
necessarily the questions in which 
the hardware retailer is interested. 
At this congress there is no need of 
going into the problems of the mill 
supply distributor and the hardware 
wholesaler so I will confine my com- 
ments to the questions which I be- 
lieve you, as retailers, will request 
manufacturers to definitely answer. 
These questions are as follows: 

1. Do you publish an extreme dis- 
count below which you do not sell 
to any distributor or jobber? 

If a manufacturer neglects to 
state his position on this question 
it is more than likely that he has 
accounts which may be getting a 
better price than your supplier. If 
so, it enables the favored jobbers to 
put your competing retailer in a 
position to sell at a price which will 
show him a reasonable profit and 
with which you cannot compete at 
a reasonable profit. You should at 
least know the facts. 

2. When you change prices to one 
distributor or jobber or in any chan- 
nel of distribution, do you immedi- 
ately give prices and terms equally 
as favorable to all distributors and 
jobbers? 

If your source of supply is not ac- 
corded at all times as favorable 
prices and terms as his competitors, 
how can he offer merchandise to you 
on as favorable prices and terms as 
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your competitor’s supplier can offer 
to him? I do not suggest what you 
should do about it. But again I 
suggest you get the facts. 

3. Do you give more favorable 
prices and terms than your pub- 
lished extreme prices for distribu- 
tors and jobbers in any form includ- 
ing the following: 

(a) Rebates 

(b) Special discounts 

(c) Protection 

(d) Consigned stocks 

(e) Advertising allowances 

(f) Packing allowances 

(g) Carting alowances 

(h) Special freight allowances 


Today you buy on guess or hope. 
Again, I say, get the facts. 

4. If you sell to distributors and 
jobbers at prices based on quantity 
purchases, do you offer all distribu- 
tors and jobbers the same quantity 
prices, and terms? 

If a manufacturer has a real 
quantity differential price policy, he 
can announce it. If it cannot be 
announced it is not really a quantity 
discount. It is a subterfuge for a 
form of secret price discrimination. 
The institute label is your seller’s 
statement to you. It gives you the 
facts. 

5. Do you sell the mail order 
house and chain store at prices and 
terms not more favorable for the 
same article than you do the re- 
tailer? 


Private Brands 


This question is of vital impor- 
tance to you. On its answer may 
depend whether you can possibly 
sell his merchandise and compete 
with the chain store and mail order 
house and earn a reasonable living. 
There is no need to suggest to you 
the wisdom of knowing the facts on 
this point. 

6. Do you sell private brands or 
unbranded goods at prices lower 
than the same article manufactured 
by you under your factory brand? 

If a manufacturer sells a private 
brand, which has been done fre- 
quently in the past, at prices lower 
than his factory brand the retailers 
who stocked the factory brand are 
at a tremendous disadvantage. What 
is more, the manufacturer selling 
the private brand for less money 
than his standard brand is creating 
a competitor for you in a preferred 
price position, and therefore why 
should you carry his factory brand? 


When a manufacturer has preferred 
accounts in a price preferential po- 
sition he is helping to create a mo- 
nopoly, as only his favored accounts 
are in a position to sell at a rea- 
sonable profit. Bear in mind that 
merely a change in brand name is 
not a sufficient reason for a change 
in price. 

The above comment on this point 
and the preceding points is a per- 
sonal one. The institute plays no 
part in the decision, regardless of 
either the policy or selling course 
of the manufacturer. The decision 
rests with the individual buyer. But 
here again, why not have the facts? 

7. Do you offer to ail distributors 
and jobbers in all channels of dis- 
tribution any special grade, quality, 
design, or type of articles you manu- 
facture at the same prices and 
terms? 


Cutting Prices 


In the past, this has been one of 
the pet ways of cutting prices in 
certain channels of distribution or 
with large buyers. It is easy to take 
5c out of the cost of an article and 
reduce the price 50c to favored ac- 
counts with the excuse, if detected, 
that the cheaper article is not the 
same as the higher priced article, 
when, in fact, they may be substan- 
tially the same thing. There is no 
better way to conclude these ques- 
tions than to remind you to keep 
getting the facts and to protect your- 
self against misrepresentation. 

The American Institute of Fair 
Competition does not enter into the 
picture as either condemning or ap- 
proving any sales policy. It deals 
only with facts under a set-up as 
has been described. When you get 
the facts concerning a manufactur- 
er’s policy you can do as you please 
about buying or not buying from 
this manufacturer. If the demands 
from buyers are conflicting, the man- 
ufacturer will undoubtedly resolve 
the conflict according to his best 
judgment. It is, however, probable 
there will be very little conflict in 
matters of major importance, on 
fundamentals such as covered by the 
above points. It is probable there 
will be substantial uniformity of 
view from the standpoint of the 
buyer and entirely aside from any 
comparing of notes or action by 
groups as such. 

Organizations such as yours and 
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Consumer Cooperatives 
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even the natural resource industries 
—become concerned. 

We may feel that some of the 
privileges granted the cooperatives 
by law are unfair and should be re- 
moved, but possibility of accomplish- 
ment in that direction seems to be 
remote when we consider the po- 
litical strength of the farmers. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
most and the best that the hardware 
man may do is to consider the co- 
operatives as another form of com- 
petition, to study them diligently and 
to consider how he may match their 
appeal. 

In our State recently we made 
a survey of our dealers to find out 
how the cooperative stores’ prices 
compared with hardware store prices 
and the consensus was that their 
prices are about 10 per cent lower. 

It was indicated that in about half 
the cases the local store managers 
are inexperienced. That pictures the 
problem concretely. 

We believe that farmers in buying 
supplies from their cooperative as- 
sociations are motivated more by im- 
mediate savings than by theoretical 
considerations of social philosophy 
and governmental change. 

We believe that, reduced to plain 
every day terms, the problem of com- 
petition from consumers’ coopera- 
tives is one of price. Certainly our 
service excels that of the cooperative 


store. We believe that if our own 
distribution system were made more 
economical and efficient as_ this 
week’s program is showing that it 
should be in order to meet syndi- 
cate competition, then we should at 
the same time go far toward solving 
the problem of competition from the 
consumer cooperatives. 

I would caution you that in any 
study you may make of the coopera- 
tive movement you must avoid any 
offense to your customers. Let their 
organizers preach overthrow of the 
profit system if they will and paint 
you as an enemy, but don’t by your 
own actions convince your customers 
that you are an enemy. 

As I have already indicated, efforts 
by the farmers, through their organi- 
zations and aided by the govern- 
ment, to improve their producing ef- 
ficiency and to better market their 
products are worthy and laudable. 
To openly condemn another phase 
of the same activity so long as it is 
actually making tangible savings to 
them will only arouse or intensify 
their feelings against you. 

Approach the question in a spirit 
of sympathy and desire to under- 
stand and with evidence of your aim 
and determination to organize and 
improve your own service so as to 
justify it and to make purchasing 
through the cooperative organization 
unnecessary. 





Hardware Display and Promotion 
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ter interior display. The syndicates 
have inexpensive, but modern fix- 
tures. We hardware dealers must 
have them also. The syndicate 
stores almost universally are adopt- 
ing the three-step table top. Most 
any table can be converted over to 
this type for about $9.00. The three- 
step top elevates the merchandise 
so it can be seen readily. 

Modern fixtures allow the display 
of 30 to 50 per cent more merchan- 
dise. Modern display allows mer- 
chandising in groups. Display in this 
manner gives extra sales with no in- 
crease in overhead. Of course, this 
display is not complete without price 
cards. Price cards give the feature 
of the merchandise and bring extra 
sales. With this method people se- 
lect the merchandise and hand you 
the money. 
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Each month in our hardware mag- 
azine several pages are devoted to 
the display tables, with excellent 
suggestions on seasonable merchan- 
dise. I would like to see these put 
on heavier paper and perforated so 
that we could remove them, give 
them to one of our salesmen and 
tell him to go to it and decorate 
the table just like the model shown. 

One jobber that we deal with sends 
us each month suggestions for trim- 
ming our tables and furnishes us 
a stock checking list; also the syn- 
dicate retail price, and gives us 
like merchandise with which we can 
compete. 

We have not been using enough 
price card holders. We are using 
them now and find they actually 
increase our sales some times three 
and four hundred per cent. How- 


ever, a price card holder is worth- 
less unless used. The bare frame 
standing around sells nothing. Keep 
price cards in them and make sales. 

Modern side wall cases are in- 
expensive. We build them after 
Association plans. They are in 
eight-foot sections. Some cost us 
$42.00 a section complete and the 
highest $112.00 for the tool and 
builders hardware section. We are 
using the two-step plan on the coun- 
ter tops using green oil cloth on 
the bottom. It is bright and easy 
to clean. 

We have condensed our steel goods 
department. Brought the forks, 
rakes and hoes down in easy reach 
of our customers. The base is 
placed three inches from the floor 
and covered with linoleum. Our cost 
on modernizing this was only $2.50 
for the linoleum. We used all the 
old fixtures and had wood for the 
frame. 

Still another plan in our attack 
is for better lighting. There is a 
great difference in fixtures. Modern 
fixtures will deliver three and four 
times as much light. Measure your 
square feet of floor space, and then 
put in enough 200-W bulbs to give 
1.5 watts per square foot of floor 
space. 

Another plan in our attack is ef- 
fective advertising and promotion. 
Three times a year we send out 
broadside bills. These have been 
effective with us in trying to create 
the idea in our customers’ minds 
that our merchandise is low priced. 
We make a general mailing, putting 
one in every home and at every farm 
house for a radius of twelve miles. 
When the bill is well written and 
well timed the response is instan- 
taneous. , 

There is one last plan in our at- 
tack to consider. We can have beau- 
tiful fronts well lighted, the mer- 
chandise priced and well displayed; 
we can have a store chuck full of 
modern fixtures with merchandise 
displayed to perfection in groups; * 
we can have talking price cards; 
we can ballyhoo our windows and 
advertise to our heart’s content with 
bills and what nots, but if our prices 
are not attractive and what the peo- 
ple want to pay, we will not get 
the business. 

To the jobbers that are here, you 
see you have a part in this fight, to 
supply us with merchandise that 
meets the public demand and the 
price established by our syndicate- 
competition. If we have the mer- 
chandise priced to meet competition, 
display and advertise it well, our 
hardware dealers will never show 
the white flag to the syndicates! 
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independent _ personality, 
character and thorough retailing 
knowledge. And stop to think ... 
there were chains in these lines be- 
fore you were met with chains and 
mail order store competition in your 
line. 

The real difficulty is, I feel, that 
some independents have developed 
an inferiority complex. They fear 
this big central power of the chain. 
They do not fear the local manage- 
ment or selling ability. They, there- 
fore, spend too much time watching 
and copying. They then begin to 
want to lean on some central power 
. . . for counsel and protection. 

I agree that groups and friends 
are fine for counsel. I also agree 
that a retailer must be a success in 
himself and know what help he 
needs and what he does not need. 
To be an independent he must think 
and act for himself. I add that ac- 
tion is most vital . . . knowing the 
things to do and doing something 
about them at the right time . 
planning in advance the action that 
can and will be continuous from 
day to day and week to week. Hav- 
It is not pub- 


definite 


ing no dead periods. 
lic buying that is so far behind as 
is our ability to sell. Old methods 
are not sufficient and this one point 
chain sales are proving to us. 

The manufacturer and jobber can 


be of help to the retailer. At the 
present time such help is only fair 
in importance. Intentions are of the 
best. Too many manufacturers and 
jobbers are trying to be too general 
with the services and bulletins they 
issue. They fear to be specific. The 
chain is specific and can afford to 
be as it deals with its own organiza- 
tion. The manufacturer and jobber 
always has a fear of being too defi- 
nite or specific because he does not 
- want to lose good will or customers. 
I believe he would lose less cus- 
tomers if his help were more con- 
structive, more specific. You retail- 
ers should want facts and not “pats 
on the back.” If I were a manufac- 
turer or jobber I would prefer to 
give a customer better assistance 
and service and less of it. I would 
have it so good that retailers would 
actually want it because of its value 
and contributions to improved sales 
and profit results. I would make 
it hard to get so it would be really 
appreciated. I would strive to have 
not only the best values and the best 
merchandise . . . but men of proven 
ability and experience to help my 
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retailers. Many of these men might 
not be available on a full time basis, 
but a sufficient amount of their ser- 
vices would be employed to assist 
in the planning and the solving of 
specific problems and the creation 
of definite merchandise and selling 
plans. Too much service gets “sing- 
songy” all too soon and when it does 
my suggestion is to change it quick- 
ly, and if necessary, change the 
people who render it. 

Most outstandingly good services 
cannot be thrown inte the retailer’s 
deal entirely free. Such services 
must assist to sell enough additional 
goods for both the manufacturer, 
jobber and retailer or the cost of 
same must be mutually shared. A 
plan of mutually sharing the cost 
of such service if effective is much 
cheaper than worry, fear and work- 
ing and selling for nothing. 

Chain methods, I believe, will 
continue to improve. Managers will 
be given more latitude and will be- 
come local factors in social and 
business endeavors. Therefore, your 
job will not be easier if again you 
try to follow. You have the oppor- 
tunity of being the leader. Decide 
now that you will be that leader and 
that you will do your job as an in- 
dependent. Get more of your per- 
sonality into your store—or employ 
someone that can interpret you in 
your store appearance and selling 
displays. 

Have your best sellers out in 
front. Do not show any goods out 
of season. Show quantities in ratio 
to sales, if you sell lawn mowers in 
quantity show them in quantity. 
Learn to say interesting things about 
your goods—put it in copy on cards, 
in ads, in direct mail. Do not have 
empty tables, counters or shelves. 
Have the atmosphere of your store 
according to the season. Change 
windows at least each week, do not 
change them during the busy selling 
hours of the day. Show related 
goods around a definite selling idea, 
with forceful copy. Use motion dis- 
play ideas, too. Do not copy 
crowded chain displays in windows 
but make yours dramatic, showing 
groups of related goods and feature 
prices. Sell nationally advertised 
brands and let people know your 
store has the good reliable lines. 
This alone is most valuable because 
people will want to buy goods that 
they constantly read about. If you 
have the best lines and feature them 
you will benefit not alone from the 


national advertising but the repeat 
business which is automatically built 
for you. 

Invest in your store good looks 
and efficiency and_ spend 3 per cent 
to 5 per cent on your advertising, 
direct mail and display. Follow a 
plan and do not spend your adver- 
tising money in speculative medi- 
ums. 

The old method of any type or 
kind of package and merchandise 
without design is as obsolete as 
hoopskirts. Chains are doing a con- 
stantly better job with both. Inde- 
pendents must insist that their man- 
ufacturers and jobbers put more eye 
value, more practical design into 
merchandise. This in itself is a 
broad subject and I merely take 
time to suggest that you not be sat- 
isfied with ugly, old styles or any- 
thing short of true up-to-date design 
for both packages and products. I 
also suggest that your own letter- 
heads, statements, wrapping paper. 
signs and such be brought into 
keeping with the simple, smart read- 
ability of today. 

Insist that manufacturers send you 
good newsy bulletins, preferably il- 
lustrated with all facts about new 
goods, mechanical goods and best 
sellers. Study them with your sales- 
people. Do not allow yourself or 
your salespeople to be without this 
definite knowledge on every item of 
merchandise. This sounds like a 
tremendous job but once you learn 
the facts you will make more sales 
and make them in less time. Your 
salespeople will enjoy selling with a 
keen knowledge of the goods, the 
functions, how the goods were made, 
the materials, and why it is better. 
Chain headquarters constantly insist 
on this method of cooperation with 
manufacturers and constantly check 
to see that their salespeople are 
properly trained and informed by 
their managers. 

Chains, of course, furnish much 
advertising and display material to 
their stores on leading lines and best 
sellers. However, your leading man- 
ufacturer and jobbers will do the 
same for you. They are learning 
fast that you need such help and 
such cannot be of the old-fashioned, 
cheap-looking type. I suggest to 
you as independents that you keep 
after your manufacturers and en- 
courage them to do a better job of 
promotion cooperation. When they 
offer you something good let them 
know about it. Tell them of the 
results it assisted you to accomplish. 
If it is bad, say so and do it con- 
structively with definite comments 
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posts to follow—but too often they 
give us the information—too late! 
You can’t pay your rent on per- 
centages! 

The syndicate buying and pricing 
procedure is as follows: An item 
is selected and the price is determined 
on a basis that will move it in quan- 
tity. Instead of the syndicate buy- 
ers obtaining the manufacturer’s 
price and adding profits to it, they 
start with the selling price, and then 
figure back, etc. 

The syndicate buyer is fortified 
with a selling power that justly pro- 
vides him with a medium that en- 
titles him to certain buying advan- 
tages. 

In the early development of our 
organization (I.G.A.) we were con- 
fronted with some perplexing prob- 
lems in buying, even at a time when 
we had developed a real selling 
power. The circumstances | sur- 
rounded the fact that on many na- 
tionally advertised items there was 
not sufficient gross profit yield to 
cover operating costs—to say noth- 
ing about making a net profit. That 
brought about the development of 
our own brand of merchandise, 
through necessity. This brand of 
merchandise has developed into one 
of the largest and most complete 
lines of advertised food products in 
the world today—and it belongs to 
I.G.A. wholesalers and retailers, and 
can never be sold out from under 
them. It can only be purchased at 
our own stores—and most important, 
it carries a protected profit to 
wholesaler and retailer. It is most 
significant that our own label is not 
subject to the sharpshooting of 
ruthless competition—for the very 
good reason that it is sold only in 
our members’ stores. 

But, it was necessary for the lead- 
ership which I have referred to, to 
make a demonstration in our organ- 
ization of the strength of indepen- 
dent business when massed into one 
powerful unit. This demonstration 
resulted in a recognition that pro- 
vided a price enabling our whole- 
salers and retailers to stay in busi- 
ness. 

But, don’t think that our stores 
handle only our own brand of mer- 
chandise today, for like our chain 
competitor, we handle the nationally 
advertised brands—but, in most in- 
stances, on an entirely different price 
basis than we did in the’early days 
of our organization. 

Remember, however, that the 
chains make little if any net profit 
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in selling nationally advertised 
brands at cut prices. Neither does 
the wholesaler—and neither does the 
retailer. 

But, by advertising on a competi- 
tive basis, we attract the housewife 
to our store—and of great impor- 
tance—convince her that our prices 
on those brands which she is 
familiar with are comparable to 
competition. We believe that 
nationally advertised merchandise 
has a very definite place in 
a well-balanced sales program, and 
it is necessary that our stores sup- 
ply Mrs. Consumer with those na- 
tionally advertised brands that have 
acceptance. , 


WILLIAM MOORE 
Detroit, Mich. 
Treasurer, Michigan 
Ass’n, delivered 
the Invocation 


Then again, today many manu- 
facturers of nationally advertised 
items have widened the margin of 
gross profit to permit of a net over 
expenses—and where this condition 
prevails, we get behind those na- 
tional brands to the extent of even 
submerging our own brand! 

I have heard of an organization 
in your industry that has several 
hundred retailers buying coopera- 
tively, and this truly is a step in 
the right direction—but it barely 
constitutes the buying power of one 
single wholesaler. Suppose, how- 
ever, you had several hundred 
wholesalers, instead of retailers, 
buying collectively and selling col- 
lectively—visualize then, if you 
please, the power that such an or- 
ganization would represent! 

While in my attempt to cover the 
subject of buying as we interpret 
it, I have of necessity stressed the 
importance of sales, but may I at 
this time caution you to watch—and 
eternally watch—expenses in any 


aggressive sales program. It is 
mighty easy to become lax and 
spend freely when volume and sales 
are increasing. We are not as care- 
ful in our expenditures then as we 
are when volume is slipping. And 
if in our sales program we become 
too “volume conscious,” and disre- 
gard expenses—we may be awakened 
by an increased expense account 
that may offset the anticipated bene- 
fits of our increased sales. 

One would readily assume that 
the job confronting independent 
business represents quite an exten- 
sive program of organization—and 
such an assumption, in my opinion, 
is most correct. As evidence of that 
fact, may I be permitted to once 
again refer to the organization with 
which I am affiliated—(and in so 
doing, certainly I have no intention 
of trying to induce some of you 
hardware men to become retail 
grocers)—the result of our growth 
and expansion from coast to coast 
has been largely due to the institu- 
tion which has been developed to 
cover every phase of wholesale and 
retail operation. 

Briefly, aside from our administra- 
tive offices in Chicago, with branch 
offices throughout the United States 
as well as representation in the im- 
portant foreign markets, we have at 
national headquarters our sales-ser- 
vice division, which directs the buy- 
ing. 

We have our merchandising and 
advertising department, that devel- 
ops our sales program and produces 
millions of direct mail copy each 
month, together with our weekly 
merchandising program, newspaper 
layouts and from time to time na- 
tional publicity. 

An average business possesses 
average personnel. The day of do- 
ing things on an average basis is 
past. This age demands “faster 
everything” in business. Train 
wholesale personnel to be retail- 
minded, transform your buyers to 
think and buy in terms of selling— 
concentrate mind, body and action 
on sales—and then watch buying 
power appear. 

Follow the sound principle, that 
the wholesale unit is just as strong 
as its retail outlets, and if the inde- 
pendent wholesaler is to stay in 
business, he must assist the retailer 
in his problems. He must positively 
see to it that his retail outlets are 
realizing a net profit in their opera- 
tions, if the wholesale business is 
to have any security. After all is 
said and done, there is only one defi- 
nite evidence of a sound and suc- 
cessful business—and that thing is 
net profit! 
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the Reflection of Your Store 


They are your most readily available and 
effective advertising media 


EGARDLESS of all other 
considerations, your store 
needs personality, atmos- 

phere and general attractiveness. 
There is no more potent factor 
in achieving this quality than 
your windows. Assuming that 
your store interior is in keeping 
with them, they give tone and clas- 
sify your store as a satisfactory 
place to buy merchandise. Few 
merchants realize how much busi- 
ness goes by their doors because 
some other store is a bit more ap- 
pealing as a place to trade. Intel- 
ligent service, clean tables and 
merchandise and many other fac- 
tors play an important part, but 
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windows are the reflection of a 
store in the majority of cases. 
The photo on the opposite page 
is a good example of a hardware 
store window, using imagination, 
exquisite taste and merchandising 
ability. The Tuttle Hardware Co., 
Chariton, Iowa, using a mannikin 
of the type used in dry goods or 
department stores, arranged a 
showing of glassware, household 
utensils and a major appliance to 
good advantage. This is not 
merely a mannikin for decorative 
purposes. It suggests realistically 
the interest of the fashionable 
woman in this store’s merchandise. 
It is a compelling window that no 


Chariton woman will overlook. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Tuttle was the de- 
signer. 

Our original window display 
suggestions, using the HARDWARE 
AGE interchangeable display fix- 
tures, offer ideas that will help you 
to make your windows attractive. 
The paint window is neatness it- 
self, a quality necessary to a paint 
display. It will give the sugges- 
tion of cleanliness and newness 
obtainable by painting. It is a 
window that is direct—nothing to 
confuse the message. If you wish 
to change the central poster, the 
space alloted for it permits the 
use of one of the several manufac- 
turers’ sales helps. A colorful 
poster will look well here. Keep 
the colors on the cool side if you 
use this window at this time. 














American Institute Fair Competition 


(Continued from page 56) 


industry members in your channel 
of distribution can, however, be very 
helpful in looking into and express- 
ing your views on various merchan- 
dising policies as disclosed by the 
definite policy statements filed. It 
would seem that the door is open to 
you to do a great deal of construc- 
tive and proper work along that 
line, all of which would be mate- 
rially helpful to manufacturers and 
of benefit to yourself. 

It is not for any manufacturer to 
say what is a good sales policy or 
what is not a good policy to best 
serve the Hardware-Retailer. This 
is your right and you should exer- 
cise it. If you do use this right, you 
will be the ones who will build up 
manufacturers’ sales policies on 
those items on which you are inter- 
ested, instead of having manufac- 
turers state what is good for you as 
heretofore. 

The questions already enumerated 
cover the declaration of merchandis- 
ing policy adopted by your (the 
N.R.H.A.) Board of Governors, but 
the whole force of these resolutions 
will be lost and the merchandising 
policy will be made worthless, if 
you do not heed the advice of your 
Board of Governors and “in every 
lawful way * * * consider and de- 
cide upon the advisability of exclud- 
ing from stock the merchandise upon 
which the price inequality persists.” 

Sales policies covering the fore- 
going questions also meet the reso- 
lutions passed by the Manufactur- 
ers Association for “publishing defi- 
nite sales policies as a means of ac- 
complishing the elimination of se- 
crecy in its business practices.” 

If a retailer finds competition on 
an article which he cannot meet 
whether this competition is from 
other retailers, mail order houses, 
or chain stores, he should demand 
through his wholesaler the manu- 
facturer’s sales policy on that ar- 
ticle. If this is done by retailers in 
general, it will smoke out manufac- 
turers who have discriminated 
against them. When this discrimi- 
nation is discovered, if retailers turn 
their accounts to the manufacturer’s 
competitor, it will reduce the manu- 
facturer’s volume and increase his 
costs, thus automatically compelling 
the manufacturer to increase his sell- 
ing prices. 

The American Institute of Fair 
Competition is an organization which 
can be of untold benefit to you, if 
you use its fact reporting facilities. 
Through this medium remove the 
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guessing from your purchasing pol- 
icy and base your purchasing policy 
on factual certainty. 

While the American Institute of 
Fair Competition can supply sa'es 
policies to many. distributors and 
wholesalers, it is practically im- 
possible for them to reach the thou- 
sands of retailers all over the United 
States. Therefore, there is only one 


“practical medium for manufacturers 


to reach all those who are inter- 
ested in their sales policy and that 
is through the publication of sales 
policies in the various trade jour- 
nals. 

The American Institute of Fair 
Competition cannot live unless its 
manufacturer subscribers have your 


active support. Give it support by 
demanding that the institute label 
be attached to goods you buy. Do 
this and secure the benefits and pro- 
tection the label will provide. Un- 
less you do this your association’s 
declaration of merchandising policy 
will be so many empty words and 
it may be the cause of manufactur- 
ers reverting to the policy of com- 
peting with the price cutter for his 
favored accounts. 

In conclusion, I should like to re- 
peat that vocal protests will not con- 
cern the manufacturers who have 
discriminated against you in the past 
as long as you continue to give them 
your orders and your cash. You now 
have in the American Institute of 
Fair Competition the weapon to pro- 
tect yourself. If you do not use it 
you will be a major party to cutting 
your own throat. 


Planned Merchandising That 
Checks Chains 


(Continued from page 45) 


want to put ourselves in a position 
to save you money on your grocery 
purchases.” What woman isn’t in- 
terested in saving a dollar a week 
on her grocery purchases? At the 
present price of silk hose she can 
get two pairs of ordinary silk hose 
for that dollar. And they will wear 
silk hose. I have not seen a girl 
with cotton hose for ten years. 

Another very important thing that 
is generally overlooked in grocery 
stores (and I can say hardware 
stores, too, because I am in.a hard- 
ware store every once in a while) is 
the lack of proper display of mer- 
chandise. I was in an independent 
merchant’s retail hardware store 
not long ago, and the displays were 
terrible. They were just as bad as 
some of the grocery displays, or 
the lack of displays, rather. 

The average housewife goes to a 
chain store because of one thing. 
She is at least laboring under the 
impression that she can save money 
on her purchases. Back in the old 
days, when we were selling for cash 
and were not giving our merchants 
any merchandising help, they had 
almost as low a price as they have 
today, but they put the goods in the 
store and never made any noise 
about it, so the consumer still did 
not know they had any buying ad- 
vantages. You have to let the con- 
sumer know that you have that buy- 


ing advantage and that you are pass- 
ing it on to her. 

The last thing about our business 
that I am going to talk about comes 
right back to the title of my talk, 
planned merchandising. We de- 
veloped what we call a cycle of 
circles, in bulletin form. We took 
a big circle, which is headquarters, 
and we took a lot of little circles 
around it. We are thinking of Mrs. 
Consumer. After all, to whom are 
you selling your merchandise? Mrs. 
Consumer. Let’s plan our program 
to sell to the consumer, not to our 
members. That is what our whole- 
sale house is thinking about. There 
are four men on this committee, two 
buyers, our advertising manager and 
our sales promotion manager. Those 
boys meet once a week. They used 
to meet at night, and then somebody 
had a date to do this, and somebody 
else had a date to do that, and now 
one day a week is set aside for that 
committee meeting and they do not 
see salesmen or do anything else 
that day. They stay there all day 
and think and plan as to how they 
can help you and you and the other 
members in our business. They pick 
an item and start with “At what can 
we sell it to the consumer?” and 
not “At what can we buy it?” They 
decide that the retailer ought to 
have so much profit on that item, 
on a special sale. They shorten that 

(Continued on page 814) 
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Carolinas Convention Favors 
Continuance of NRA Wages 


r YHOMAS K. RUFF, Colum- 
bia, S. C., was elected presi- 
dent of the Hardware Asso- 

ciation of the Carolinas at the final 
session of the 3lst annual conven- 
tion held in Charlotte, N. C., June 
11-13. At the same time it was 
voted to hold next year’s conven- 
tion at Charleston, S. C. The 
membership also voted to con- 
tinue to operate under NRA wage 
provisions. 

Other officers elected were: 
V. R. Holt, Burlington, N. C., first 
vice-president; H. P. Duvall, Jr., 
Cheraw, S. C., second vice-presi- 
dent; Harry L. Stewart, Clinton, 
N. C., third vice-president, and 
Arthur R. Craig, Charlotte, N. C., 
secretary-treasurer. Graves J. 
Smith, Goldsboro, N. C., and F. 
W. McKeel, Darlington, S. C., 
were named to serve with the 
above officers on the executive 
committee. Mr. Smith was also 
named as a national councillor of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and Thos K. Ruff, 
Columbia, S. C., and Mr. Smith 
were chosen as delegates to the 
N.R.H.A. congress in 1935; and 
D. E. Turner, Mooresville, N. C., 
and J. M. Anderson, Columbia, 
S. C., as delegates to the N.R.H.A. 
congress in 1936. 

In a resolution adopted con- 
cerning the continuance of certain 
NRA code provisions the hard- 
ware men declared themselves as 
follows: “The Hardware Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas desires to go 
on record as favoring a continu- 
ance of the minimum wage scales, 
adopted by the code authority for 
retailers under the NRA. This 
convention urges aH members of 
the association and all other re- 
tailers to maintain at least the 
minimum wage, believing that this 
act of cooperation will be far 
reaching in our efforts to sustain 
the general business recovery now 
under way. 

“The code for fair practices has 
always been one of the major ob- 
jectives of this association. We 
were glad to see this feature in- 
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GRAVES J. SMITH 
Retiring President 


corporated in the codes of the 
NRA, and we heartily urge all re- 
tailers to follow the practices as 
outlined by our association, and 
by the code authorities.” 

Approximately 300 hardware 
dealers attended the opening ses- 
sion of the convention and heard 
their president, Graves J. Smith, 
Go!dsboro, N. C., declare that “in 
the business men of America lives 
the spirit of America.” Mr. Smith 
told of the events of the past year 
with members now facing the 
responsibility of building for the 
country the prosperity necessary 
to better conditions. 

Theodore E. Damm of the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
Washington, D. C., spoke on 
“Preserving the American Home.” 
He explained the housing program 
and urged hardware dealers to co- 
operate with the government in its 
plan for increasing employment. 
“Lighting as an Aid to Sales” was 
discussed by Roy A. Palmer, Char- 
lotte, N. C., illuminating engi- 
neer of the Duke Power Company. 

The work of the association in 
the past year was reviewed by 
secretary-treasurer, Arthur R. 
Craig, Charlotte, N. C. He ex- 
pressed regrets that the North 
Carolina legislature had continued 
the three per cent sales tax, but 
reminded members that “the de- 
feat of unfavorable legislation 
must be accomplished at the polls 
rather than in legislative halls.” 


ARTHUR R. CRAIG 


Secretary-Treasurer 





THOS. K. RUFF 
President 


Mr. Craig also spoke of the 
Farmers Mutual exchanges which 
are springing up over the state. 
These seem to have broadened out 
and are now carrying other lines 
of merchandise which they offer 
at reduced prices. Since they do 
not have to pay taxes of any kind, 
it is impossible for the legitimate 
merchant to compete with them, 
he said. This problem is being 
taken up with the proper officials. 

At the second day’s session, 
proposed changes by the North 
Carolina State revenue depart- 
ment in certain business classifi- 
cations were protested in a resolu- 
tion passed by the dealers. It was 
recently reported that the depart- 
ment was planning to rule that 
sales of certain types of material 
to contractors, manufacturers and 
other large buyers shall be classi- 
fied as a retail instead of whole- 
sale business. Dealers feel such 
a step would be very detrimental 
to their business and are deter- 
mined to work to keep the change 
in classification from being made. 

The theme of the session was 
cooperation between members of 
the industry. Three speakers were 
heard. H. M. Swain of Wilming- 
ton, Ohio, vice-president of the 
Irwin Auger Bit Co., spoke on 
obligations of the manufacturer to 
the wholesaler and retailer and 
described the alleged unfair prac- 
tices of some manufacturing com- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Syndicate Merchandising Methods 


(Continued from page 58) 


and suggestions. That’s what chain 
stores do and that’s what anyone 
should do that is desirous of being 
cooperative and helpful. 

Do competitive shopping. Shop 
stores carefully for best sellers and 
comparative prices. They shop you. 
If they do not shop you it is perhaps 
because they are not considering 
you an important competitive factor. 
When you are being shopped it is a 
compliment. 

A greyhound tied to a cow can 
run only as fast as the cow. Do 
not tie yourself down with sluggish 
assistants and salespeople. Have 
workers who enjoy action and take 
care of them in ratio to their value 


to you. The same is true about your 
associations with manufacturers and 
jobbers. Associate yourself with 
those who have the best lines of 
goods, give the most valuable ser- 
vice, and who consistently interest 
themselves in your progress. 

May I again suggest . . . pay only 
such attention to chains as you 
would to any competitor. Pay more 
attention to your own plans, your 
own people, your own store, and 
your own customers. Have more 
manufacturers and more jobbers 
working directly with you. 

There is no substitute for knowl- 
edge and nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess. 





Syndicate and Independent Costs 


(Continued from page 31) 


at sales of $25,200.00 per retail store. 

At equal prices with the indepen- 
dent, it could earn 5.6 per cent on 
sales by selling $2,030,000, or $22,- 
500 per store. But why choose 5.6 
per cent? That’s the Sears-Roebuck 
published profit on sales for 1933! 

We should keep in mind, too, that 
undoubtedly such a syndicate as I 
have pictured would do better than 
the picture we have drawn here. 

But, you may say, “I don’t want 
to take orders from centralized man- 
agement. I don’t want to be stand- 
ardized.” And when you talk about 
selling on a cash basis—it just can’t 
be. 

Let me emphasize here, however, 
that such a voluntary chain requires 
inspired and competent management, 
plus a maximum of support from 
its members. You will hear this 
from other speakers. 

Please do not leave the meeting 
immediately, to start abolishing 
wholesalers or integrating retail 
stores! The whole matter of reduc- 
ing costs of distribution is complex, 
and involves numerous factors other 
than operating costs. The influence 


of these factors in yours and other 
trades will be made clear by other 
speakers. 

May I urge upon you, however, 
that the forces which make for ob- 
solescence of business institutions 
strike first at those whose operations 
are extravagant or illy managed. We 
have lately seen the downfall, first 
of the practical operation and later 
of the legal sufficiency of a political- 
economic effort to uphold the status 
quo and preserve the unfit with the 
fit. 

I submit to you that such preser- 
vation is not possible. Each day the 
buyers for 120,000,000 people in 
these United States meet in its mar- 
ket places and decide matters of 
quality, price and preference. Your 
system, your merchandise, your 
stores and your management—these 
are candidates for public favor and 
must stand or fall by the votes of 
the consumers. 

Study the whole problem thor- 
oughly, then adopt that plan which 
will best serve the consumer him- 
self. In that direction lies profit for 
all of you. 





Competing With Syndicates 


(Continued from page 33) 


chandise as it is featured in the drug 
stores. Try it some time in your own 
store. Pick out the first hot day, 
fill your window with window 
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screens, with a large price tag, and 
see the results. You may be sur- 
prised. 

The druggist considers his window 


as his best means of advertising. The 
average hardware store will place a 
few articles of merchandise in the 
window, not neatly arranged, and in 
a great many instances without price 
tickets. Bear this fact in mind: a 
beautiful window of hardware items | 
without price tickets cannot be more 
than 50 per cent effective; the same 
window, when price tickets are 
added, immediately becomes more 
effective. By the same virtue, if an 
additional descriptive card of the ar- 
ticle itself is added you have reached 
the maximum efficiency of the win- 
dow display. 

Let us again take an article with 
which you are all familiar and see 
what the actual results would be. 
In the fall of the year a window dis- 
play of moderately priced furnace 
scoops; let us fill this window with 
furnace scoops without any price 
ticket. The result would be about 
50 per cent as effective. You would 
sell some furnace scoops from the 
window, true. Now take the same 
window with a large sign stating the 
price of this scoop to the consumer. 
You will notice an increase in the 
number of furnace scoops you will 
sell. However, if the furnace scoops 
were arranged in the window in an 
orderly manner, with a sign appro- 
priate to the occasion reading, pos- 
sibly: “You can’t afford to be with- 
out a new one at this price.” An- 
other sign reading: “What’s the con- 
dition of your old furnace scoop?” 
Possibly still another reading: “Re- 
member the broken handle at home,” 
or any other descriptive sign that 
you might wish to use, you would 
have a window which‘ would be 100 
per cent effective as far as sales pos- 
sibilities are concerned. 

Don’t use a cheaply prepared sign 
which would lend the thought to pa- 
trons that surely the merchandise 
must be in accord with the quality 
of the advertising. 

If you were to aggressively mer- 
chandise your store, if you were to 
do the same things which you would 
be made to do if you were manager 
of a syndicate store, if you will watch 
your advertising, watch your prices, 
watch your windows, make your store 
attractive to women purchasers, in 
short, if you were to work as hard 
and as diligently as it would be nec- 
essary for you to do in working for 
a chain organization, then you need 
not fear the competition of the chain 
store group. 

If, however, you are going to sit 
down and run your store as your 
father and grandfather before you I 
would advise you to get out of busi- 
ness before it is too late. 
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Eliminate Secrecy 
in Merchandising 


By WM. P. JEFFERY 


Attorney and Trade Practice 
Authority 


HE subject assigned for my 
remarks is “Permissible Co- 
operation between Manufac- 
turers and Distributors.” I am 
asked to discuss this from the 
legal angle, that is, what co- 
operation is legally permissible? 
Law is a dry subject, so if I 
should wander into the business 
phase you will understand the 
reason why. 

No particular programs have 
been presented to me for discus- 
sion. Accordingly, I must either 
invent the programs or deal with 
those which have heretofore been 
tried and with which we are all 
familiar. It will be easier to first 
dispose of the well known. 

The first cooperative program 
which comes to mind is price fix- 
ing or price agreements. We need 
spend no time on price fixing and 
price agreements. You know as 
well as I do that such agreements 
are illegal, and that the most in- 
genious lawyer cannot devise a 
legal system of operating such a 
program. 

Before discussing this or any 
other program, I should like to 
point out that I am not dealing 
with the ordinary, normal con- 
versations which of necessity 
must occur between competitors. 
I think such conversations are 





*An address before the Triple Mill 
Supply Convention at Pinehurst, c., 
May 14, 1935, prior to the Supreme 
Court Decision regarding NRA and 
the codes. 
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Secret Prices, Terms and Conditions Lead to Misrep- 


resentation in Selling, Says Mr. Jeffery Who Outlines 


*‘Permissible Cooperation Between Manufacturers 


and Distributors.”’ 


Tells Mill Supply Convention 


That Price Fixing and Price Agreements Will Con- 


tinue Illegal 


necessary and proper. I am not 
particularly alarmed about ille- 
gality from the standpoint of the 
individual or public welfare, even 
if the subject is price and you 
may over-step according to the 
view of highly technical govern- 
ment prosecutors. I intend to 
deal only with formal, industry 
wide programs. Also keep in 
mind I am not discussing codes. 
I am discussing programs outside 
of codes. 


Resale Control 


The next program which comes 
to mind is resale control. As a 
cooperative activity the answer is 
“No” from the standpoint of le- 
gality. Notwithstanding laymen 
pretty well understand the exist- 
ence of the legal prohibition, 
hope springs eternal. No later 
than this morning a friend asked 
me to present some method or 
scheme whereby manufacturers 
and distributors in cooperation 
could legally operate a resale con- 
trol program. My friend was com- 
plimentary, but unduly optimistic 
with respect to my ingenuity. 

I will not go through the list 
in detail, but we all know about 
programs for customer allocation, 
customer classification and price 
differentials. In some degree and 
in some minor details, programs 
dealing with these subjects might 
be legal, but, broadly speaking, 
as clean-cut programs operated 


in the form desired there is no 
question. 

I do not wish to indulge in 
legal hair splitting, but as a mat- 
ter of precaution I should say 
that there is a vast distinction be- 
tween direct programs which di- 
rectly take hold of these subjects 
and programs inherently legal 
which may have price stabiliza- 
tion, proper customer allocation 
and classification, etc., as objec- 
tives. I do not intend to discuss 
the distinction, but it is important 
from the legal angle. 

The above is a rather discour- 
aging picture. No doubt you 
would like to hear about some 
worth-while program to which the 
answer might be “Yes.” Is there 
a worth-while “Yes” program? 

Before I make any suggestions 
on the “Yes” phase, I should like 
to make some general observa- 
tions. Prior to the Recovery Act 
an endless number of coopera- 
tive schemes were tried. By and 
large, they failed. We blamed the 
law and its prohibitions. We 
sincerely felt that if legal free- 
dom were granted we could solve 
the problem. 

Out of a clear sky the Recov- 
ery Act was presented to us; 
hopes ran high, and we thought 
we had the longed for opportu- 
nity. Today a conflict is raging 
whether we have been given op- 
portunity or are suffering under 
regimentation and a_ prohibition 
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law. I pass this question, but I 
do direct your attention to the 
fact that even under a system of 
more or less legal freedom we 
have not been able to solve the 
problem. 

Price fixing by codes exists, 
and codes cover practically every 
one of the previsusly longed for 
programs. Somehow they are not 
working. Whatever may be the 
reason and however we may place 
the blame, this development does 
suggest the thought that possibly 
our trouble has not been legal 
prohibitions, but that our pro- 
grams or methods for solving the 
problem have been defective. 

It seems to me that in working 
out programs, the above thought 
and our experience under code 
operation should be kept in mind. 
In that connection, it seems to 
me that we should be wise to keep 
before us the few things which | 
think are fundamental and which 
must be recognized in the formu- 
lation of any plan which will be 
successful. 

We are a liberty loving people. 
We have pretty definite ideas of 
independence and the right of the 
individual. Whatever program we 
may at the moment espouse, when 
it comes to operation I think we 
all resent and oppose interference 
with the following, which, appar- 
ently, we feel are fundamental 
rights. We cling to the right, 

(1) To determine our own 
prices; 

(2) To select our own custo- 
mers; and ; 

(3) To determine our own 
price differentials between differ- 
ent classes of trade. 

It makes little difference 
whether the restriction on these 
points is the result of agreement 
or cooperation, or is the result 
of a legally imposed requirement. 
The result is the same—we re- 
sent the restriction. 

We will not stand for regimen- 
tation or prohibition. Further, I 
think any program must recog- 
nize that it is doomed to failure 
unless it appeals to the self-inter- 
est of the individual. Of course, 
this means it also must be fair 
and reasonable. 

Another thing to keep in mind 
in connection with past programs 
is that practically all have been 
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on the basis which requires unani- 
mous consent and unanimous per- 
formance. I think it is true that 
all previous programs have been 
built on the basis of advantage 
to the non-cooperator. In other 
words, they have been built on 
the basis of holding an umbrella 
over the man who did not get 
aboard. 

As a result of considerable 
thought from this angle, I reach 
the conclusion—and I should be 
glad to have you reflect as to its 
correctness:—A program to be 
effective must be fair, reasonable 
and lacking in arbitrary restraints. 

Next, speaking broadly, I will 
state that any plan which is fair, 
reasonable and lacking in arbi- 
trary restraints is also legal. Ex- 
pressed another way, I sincerely 
believe any plan which is a prac- 
tical one will also be a legal one. 
In other words, practicality and 
legality are pretty nearly synon- 
ymous. 


Eliminating Secrecy 
With this background and 


preparation I will hazard pre- 
senting to you a program which, 
from the legal aspect, carries a 
“Yes” answer, and which, from 
the commercial aspect, can, I 
think, be made practical. The 
program is not of my invention. 
At the moment it is little more 
than a thought or an idea, but 
I am confident that the thought 
is crystallizing, and that the time 
is coming when it will be trans- 
lated into a program in the co- 
operative field. 

For lack of a better phrase, 
I will describe the program as 
one for the “Elimination of Se- 
crecy in Merchandising.” 

An elimination of secrecy pro- 
gram is premised on the concept 
that the price and terms and con- 
ditions of sales to one customer 
are the business and affair of an- 
other customer. It is a program 
where the buyer is brought into 
the cooperative picture. An e!imi- 
nation of secrecy program is one 
which is and should be for the 
benefit of both buyer and seller. 

The claim will immediately be 
made that secrecy is necessary and 
its elimination utterly imprac- 
ticable. It is not my intention to 
justify my suggestion by present- 


ing an operating program or the 
machinery for the elimination of 
secrecy. This is a matter of me- 
chanics, and undoubtedly there is 
a multitude of ways to attack the 
problem, assuming the will to at- 

tack it exists. , 

Whatever you may say as to 
impracticality, I know that many 
very practical business men are 
beginning to think the contrary. 
Individuals, without regard to co- 
operation, are recognizing the fn- 
jury incident to secrecy, and in 
their own merchandising courses 
are eliminating secrecy. In so do- 
ing, these men are not trying to 
reform the world, but are _ at- 
tempting to conserve their own 
interests and to safeguard their 
property and profits. Experience 
has shown that they are not 
wrong in the course they are fol- 
lowing. 

As to how business groups are 
viewing the elimination of se- 
crecy thought, I could refer you 
to one of the very large industries 
in this country. Many of the suc- 
cessful and very practical mem- 
bers of that industry have reached 
the conclusion that they cannot 
have industry health so long as 
secrecy continues. They have 
started to work for its elimina- 
tion. I will not burden you as 
to the method adopted, but it may 
throw a little light on the sub- 
ject if 1 state that these men have 
caused to be organized for their 
industry an independently owned 
and operated organization known 
as “Merchandising Facts.” 

The name is descriptive and 
speaks for itself. It is indicative 
ef a concept that the individual 
should be left free to make de- 
cisions as to the fundamental 
matters to which I have previ- 
ously referred, but that what has 
occurred in the merchandising 
cycle should be known, to the 
end that decisions may be based 
upon fact rather than guess, and 
to the end that bad practices 
which will not stand the light of 
day will be eliminated. 

The organization is new. If and 
to what extent it will be able to 
carry on according to the origi- 
nal concept or what it will ac- 
complish belongs to the future. I 
refer to it merely as showing that 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Let Me Tell You About My Vacation 


VERYBODY is burning red, 
E so we might as well write 
about vacations. There is 
a wide choice of vacation and 
week end spots around New York. 
The public golf courses are crowd- 
ed. Mary and Bill get up before 
daylight and flivver to these 
courses so they will be in line 
for an early start. As we drive 
out of town we pass these golf 
courses. They carry their own 
bags. They get a lot of exercise. 
They get well burned, and a large 
part of Monday is devoted to tell- 
ing the other employees in the 
office or the factory all about their 
week end, their good shots, etc. 
What he said and what she said. 
Who cares about the NRA any- 
how. If your income is small and 
you are fond of fishing there are 
hundreds of places you can go 
where they take out parties at so 
much a head for an all day fish- 
ing trip. In the hunting and fish- 
ing editorial departments of all 
of the leading newspapers, you 
can read just where to go for 
the various kinds of salt water 
and fresh water fish, how they 
are biting and all that. 


Of course, the automobiles are 
lined up by the hundreds at the 
fashionable golf clubs. The men 
play golf and the women sit 
around the club house and play 
bridge. Then dinner and dancing. 
Many of the large clubs in the 
vicinity of New York not only 
have golf links, tennis courts and 
all that, but they also have bath- 
ing beaches as part of the club 
service. If you don’t play golf 
or tennis you can go down to the 
bathing beach and look them over. 
What a wonderful lot the younger 
generation are physically. If you 
visit any of our bathing beaches 
you will get away from the idea 
that the coming generation physi- 
cally is deteriorating. The girls 
may be “dumb Doras” and the 
young men may be Class A 
morons when it comes to literary 
tests, but in the season’s scanty 
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bathing suits, they stack up just 
about as well as the Greeks. At 
many of the club beaches, the 
men are wearing nothing but 
trunks and the girls wear some 
sort of an arrangement that leaves 
the back and shoulders completely 
bare. It comes up in the front and 
ties in a knot at the back of the 
neck. 

Then at these clubs, in between 
dips they dance in their bathing 
suits. At first it strikes a con- 


' servative as being a little heathen- 


ish, but you soon get used to it. 
Alongside of the dancing floor 
there is usually a well stocked 
bar. Old and young between dips 
and tangoes stand at the bar and 
drink cocktails and highballs. 
Fathers and mothers are seen 
drinking with daughters and sons. 
Ye gods! What would my grand- 
mother have had to say about all 
this. Then after the swimming the 
ladies change into their evening 
clothes and at the main clubhouse 
after dinner they dance in the 
open air. If you have picked out 
some specially beautiful young 
miss at the bathing beach, you will 
see her in evening dress later 
dancing at the club. 


Gone Are the “He-men”’ 


It is a shame to refer to biol- 
ogy when one is writing about 
vacations, but a close study of 
the young men and the young 
women has impressed me with the 
fact that the girls upon the aver- 
age both physically and mentally, 
appear to be far superior to the 
young men with whom they are 
dancing. There does seem to be 
somewhat of a scarcity on the 
dancing floor of the real well set- 
up young “he-man.” There are 
too many callow youths dancing 
with these charming young women 
in full bloom. Many of these 
youths suggest the fact that their 
parents are allowing them to stay 
out too late at night. They espe- 
cially give this impression when 
they have had a few drinks and 


do not carry their liquor well. 
Then there is yachting. Out 
my way there are yacht clubs 
around every corner of the Sound. 
There are all kinds of yachts, big 
and little, steam, gasoline and 
sail. One of my friends sitting 
on the veranda at the club with 
me one day, remarked that yacht- 
ing is one of the most expensive 
sports in the world. He, of course, 
referred to large yachts, not sail 
boats. He said that he saved his 
life by selling his yacht, and 
added that when a man owns a 
yacht and it is costing him a lot 
of money in order to get the 
full benefit of what he is paying 
for, he has a party on his yacht 
every week. Now the great ad- 
vantage of owning a yacht is that 
your guests can’t pay for any- 
thing. The sea air works up a 
tremendous appetite and _ thirst. 
They eat, they drink, they smoke, 
your yacht uses up gasoline, and 
it is all on you. When you tell 
your yachting guests good-bye the 
chances are that you will not see 
them again until next summer. 
“It is strange,” remarked my 
friend, “how you can lose your 
yachting friends in the winter time 
in New York. There are good ho- 
tels that serve good food. There 
are good plays, but the yachting 
friends that you have kept for a 
week at a time seem to forget that 
it would be pleasant for you in 
the winter time to have a good 
dinner on someone else, and occa- 
sionally see a play that you don’t 
pay for yourself.” In other words, 
there are some people who play 
the yachting guest racket to a fin- 
ish. But, of course, they have 
to do their work. The ladies must 
be beautiful, or at least entertain- 
ing, and what bridge games they 
do have on yachts! What fun to 
jump overboard and swim! What 
a delight to steam from one yacht 
club to another with all the flags 
flying and all the saluting! 
“No,” continued my friend, “no 
more yachts in my young life! I 
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enjoy myself sitting here on the 
club veranda, watching the yachts 
as they float gracefully in the wa- 
ter and thinking of the words of 
Solomon in the Proverbs:—‘A 
fool and his money are soon 
parted.’ ” 

But it is a different story with 
these little sailboats. I know a 
charming young lady who worked 
in a bank. She met a young bank- 
er. He had a little sailboat. He 
took her out sailing. She was a 
wise little girl, so this summer 
they are sailing again, but she has 
given up her job in the bank and 
is now “Mrs. Banker.” This just 
goes to show that they are not 
all foolish virgins who enjoy 
themselves on week ends. A good 
many of them, so the records 
show, keep their lamps burning. 

Then, of course, there are the 
mountains. Many prefer the 
mountains to the seashore. The 
papers are full of advertisements 
of mountain resorts, of farmers 
who take in city boarders for 
their vacations, with “plenty of 
fresh eggs, rich creamy milk, and 
good home cooking.” It makes 
your mouth water to read these 
ads. I am reminded of the story 
of the shop girl who went to the 
Adirondacks on her vacation. Her 
bosom friend was going to join 
her a week later. She wrote to 
her friend:—“Dear Mamie: Be 
sure to bring plenty of books with 
you because there is nothing here 
but scenery.” 


One of my business friends who 
has been working exceedingly hard 
and having many troubles the 
last few years of the depression, 
got himself a place in the coun- 
try. He wanted a real country 
place, far away from everything. 
He got it. Then he wrote me to 
come up and spend a week end 
with him. I also received a let- 
ter from his wife, in which she 
said:—“If you come up, be bright 
and cheerful. My husband’s spirits 
are very low.” I went. It was a 
lovely place, on top of a hill. 
You could see for miles and miles 
around, hill after hill until they 
all turned blue in the back- 
ground. The house was surround- 
ed by beautiful trees. Occasionally 
a bee would come buzzing along, 
and the silence was so intense 
that it sounded like an airplane. 
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We had a wonderful dinner of 
fried chicken. The vegetables 
were all out of their garden. Af- 
ter dinner the lady of the house 
left me with her husband on the 
porch. We sat there and smoked. 
We gazed at the blue hills. “Well,” 
I said, “Bill, how do you like 
it?” He dragged his chair close 
to mine, leaned over to me and 
whispered :—‘“It’s awful. I can’t 
get used to the stillness. It’s driv- 
ing me mad. When I wake up at 
night the silence is overpowering. 
There is not a sound. I feel as if 
I were suspended in a void. Won't 
you invite me to New York for 
a week end, so I can hear the 
automobile horns, see people and 
listen to music. If I stay here this 
country silence will drive me 
crazy.” 


A Clever “Dodge” 


You can get a lot of fun just 
chatting with people. I visited 
not long ago a family who had 
rented a house for the summer. 
They told me their next door 
neighbors (a man and wife) who 
owned their place, were very 
charming people. However, they 
said they were very peculiar. 
They would occupy their home all 
week, but were never seen on 
Saturday or Sunday. Finally, our 
friends discovered that at daylight 
on Saturday and Sunday, with 
golf bags, fishing tackle, lunch 
baskets, etc., they would get in 
their car and disappear down the 
road. They never returned until 
late Sunday night. This seemed 
to be a funny thing to do when 
you owned your own country 


‘home. However, the lady of the 


family I was visiting, met these 
neighbors and they became quite 
friendly. During the course of 
their conversation one day the 
wife of the people next door told 
my friend why they went away 
every week end. She said:— 
“When we first owned this place 
we invited our friends out for the 
week ends. They came and they 
stayed. They ate and they drank. 
Then later, without waiting for an 
invitation, they would just drop 
in with other friends of theirs, 
people we had never met. Of 
course, dad and I just worked 
ourselves to death waiting on these 
visitors. We stood it all one sum- 


mer, but the next summer we 
turned over a new leaf. We were 
never at home in the summer time 
over the week end. We passed 
this information out to our 
friends. We either visited other 
friends ourselves, or went to the 
club, or camped out either in the 
mountains or at the seashore. We 
now enjoy our summers to the 
full, and Mondays dad and I don’t 
feel as if we had been at work 
in a boiler factory.” 

Here in New York in studying 
the phenomena of vacations, we 
must not overlook the summer 
bachelors. Their wives and 
families have gone to the moun- 
tains, to the islands or to the sea- 
shore. Their consciences are 
clear. They write those carefully 
guarded letters that intimate to 
their better halves that they miss 


_ them very much, but they don’t 


express themselves so strongly 
that the better half will pack up 
and come home. That is a fine 


art in letter writing. It takes just 
the right touch. Of course they 
have to play the martyr somewhat. 
Sentences like this make a hit: 
“It is a source of deep gratifica- 


tion to me that by making this 
sacrifice, staying here in the city 
during the summer myself, I can 
give you and the children such a 
lovely time at the seashore.” Now 
doesn’t that sound good? And 
then he picks up his telephone. 
You know the-roof gardens here 
in New York at vacation time are 
not so bad. There is the Moon- 
light Roof, the Starlight Roof, the 
Marine Roof, the Rainbow Roof, 
in fact, there is almost any kind 
of roof you could possibly want. 
Just take your choice. And after 
all, if there is any breeze, you 
will get it. People are friendly. 
In fact, sometimes a little too 
friendly. You have to be a little 
careful in the good old summer 
time. Let me illustrate just what 
I mean, and this is a true story. 

A gentleman who headed a 
prominent industrial concern out 
West came to New York and 
stopped at a leading hotel. He 
got in touch with his New York 
manager, and they went to din- 
ner together. After dinner they 
started roof gardening. They went 
from one place to another. Final- 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass and Westinghouse 


Will Jointly Promote Store Modernization | 


In an effort to promote store 
modernization, the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. and the Lamp 
and Lighting Divisions of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. | 
Co. together with the public util- 
ities have begun a cooperative | 
activity. The movement will 
stress the convenient financing 
method for store modernization 
as is available to retailers through 
the National Housing Act. Un- 
der a recent amendment to the 
Act store modernization loans 
from $100 to $50,000 can be ob- 
tained at low interest rates for 
periods ranging upward to five 
years. With two of the most im- 
portant items in store moderniza- 
tion being the store front and 
lighting, the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., makers of Pittco store 
fronts, and Westinghouse, as one 
of the leading manufacturers of 
store lighting equipment, believe 
that the cooperative plan will be 
mutually beneficial to retailers, 
as well as themselves. 


Executives of both companies 
announced the plan to a New 
York City meeting of business pa- 
per editors on June 17. E. L. 
Patton, divisional advertising 
manager, Pittsburgh Plate Glass | 
Co., served as chairman of the 
meeting. Speakers were: Hart- 
ford Mitchell, Federal Housing 
Administration, Washingt on, 
D. C.; D. S. Youngholm, vice- 
president, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
H. B. Higgins, vice-president, | 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and other executives 
of both companies. 





A feature of the meeting was 
the preview of four short talking 
pictures as jointly produced by 
both companies, and which illus- | 
trate the many advantages of 
modernized stores. Film Number 
One entitled “The Eyes Have It” 
depicts the importance of the 
store front in attracting and hold- 
ing patronage, with special stress 
being placed on individualized 
fronts. Film Number Two, with 
“Here’s How” as its title, follows 
in logical sequence, and shows 
how modern Pittco store fronts 
have aided many merchants. Most 
of the views in this film show | 
before and after photographs of | 
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actual installations. The reasons 
modernization was undertaken are 
also given, and the results are 
cited. 

Film Number Three has “Dol- 
lars on Parade” as its title, and 
beginning with the store front, 
it introduces the importance of 
proper window lighting. Striking 
contrasts between well and poorly 
lighted windows are shown, and 
the difference is interestingly ex- 
plained. Film Number Four is 
entitled “Selling with Light” and 


COL. H. K. ZUST 
50 YEARS WITH 
A. KASTOR & BROS. 


August, 1935, marks the 50th 
| anniversary of Colonel H. K. 
|Zust’s association with Adolph 
| Kastor & Bros., Inc., New York 
| City, manufacturers and import- 
| ers of cutlery. Mr. Zust was born 
|in New York City and through- 
| out his entire business career he 
|has been in the employ of the 
| firm. 


it portrays in a dramatic manner | 


the value of proper interior il- 
lumination. 

The films 
showings before group meetings 
of trade organizations, Rotary 


are available fo | 


Clubs and similar organizations. | 
Arrangements for the films can | 


be made through all Pittsburgh 


Plate Glass Co., distributors with | 


projecting machines, 


Westinghouse Lamp Co. and 


and all | 


Electric Company District Offices. | 


Full information on _ related 


phases of the plan may also be | 


obtained from the same sources. 


SCHOMAEKER ACQUIRES 
OTTAWA HARDWARE CO. 


J. W. Schomaeker recently be- 
came the sole owner of the Ot- 
tawa Hardware Co., Ottawa, 
Ohio, by acquiring the half in- 
terest of C. W. Booth, a co- 
partner. 

Mr. Booth and Mr. Schomaeker 
formed a partnership in Febru- 
ary, 1928, when the latter pur- 
chased a half interest in the firm 
from L. H. Earl. Mr. Earl and 
Mr. Booth had purchased the 
business in 1923 from the Webb 
realty company in Lima after the 


| latter had taken over the firm 


from O. C. Wilson. 


Mr. Schomaeker had been con- | 


nected with the firm for several 
years before acquiring his in- 
terest in the business in 1928. 
He will continue to operate the 


store in Ottawa, changing the | 


name from Ottawa Hard- 
Co. to the Ottawa Hard- 


store 
ware 
ware. 


HARRY K. ZUST 


In 1885, through an advertise- 
| ment inserted by Adolph Kastor 
in the old New York World, he 
obtained a position as office boy 
with the company. The firm at 
that time was located in the old 
hardware district in lower New 
York and handled many lines of 
hardware and very little cutlery. 
In time, the hardware lines were 
dropped and the business became 
| a specialty cutlery house. Look- 
| ing back, Mr. Zust remembers 
| when people handled from 1500 
| to 2000 different items in pocket 
| knives, and when he first went on 
| the road, he traveled with two 
large trunks packed solid with 
samples. 

Mr. Zust feels that just as many 
pocket knives are being sold to- 
day as fifty years ago, but that 
the business is divided into more 
channels of distribution. It is 
his opinion that “the hardware 
trade is awake to the possibility 
of reclaiming the pocket knife 








volume in this country and that | 
| with proper effort in featuring | Association of U. S. A. 


PITTSBURGH JOBBERS 
STICK TO NRA CODE 


| The Pittsburgh hardware 
| wholesalers represented at a 
| meeting of the Wholesalers’ 
Council of Pittsburgh, Pa., 


| Chamber of Commerce, by A. J. 


Bihler, president of the James C. 
Lindsay Hardware Co., voted to 
continue observing NRA codes. 
All concerns in the trade were 
urged to be in accord and sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the de- 
funct NRA and continue its 
wage and hour provisions. 

Mr. Bihler, offering his firm as 
an example, stated that they em- 
ploy 60 workers who are paid 
code wages and will continue to 
be so paid. No one in the firm 
has been discharged or laid off 
during the five years of the de- 
pression. 

The resolution passed by the 
Wholesalers’ Council read: “Re- 
solved, that the wholesale dis- 
tributors of Pittsburgh represent- 
ed at this meeting remain in full 
accord and sympathy with the 
spirit of the National Recovery 
Act; and notwithstanding the 
ruling of the Supreme Court of 
the United States as to its con- 
stitutionality will, in hope and 
confidence that conditions will 
continue to improve, voluntarily 


| retain all excellent provisions of 


the retail code.” 


CORRECTING AN ERROR 


A typographical error appeared 
in the ad featuring Andy Sponges 
as published on page 82 of the 
June 6 issue of Harpware AcE. 
The American Sponge & Chamois 
Co., New York City, maker of 
this product, advise that the ad 
mentioned Andy sponges as sell- 
ing at retail for 60c. and up, 
whereas the correct price range 
is from 50c. and up. 








popular prices, and the elimina- 
tion of both trashy cheap knives 
and over-priced knives, they will 
again enjoy the large volume of 
business as in the past.” 

Mr. Zust is vice-president and 
a director of the Camillus Cut- 
lery Co., Camillus, N. Y.; mem- 
ber of the Old Guard—Southern 
Hardware Salesmen; life member 
Albans No. 56 of F. & A. M. of 
Brooklyn; member of the Old 
Guird City of New York; and 





life member of the National Rifle 
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Executive Changes, Meet- 
ings, Current Events in 
the Hardware Trade 














INDEPENDENT LOCK Co. 
NAMES REPRESENTATIVE | 


Independent Lock Co. and its 
Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Co. 
Division, Fitchburg, Mass., re- 
cently announced the appoint- 
ment of George G. McDonald of 





GEORGE G. McDONALD 


Dallas, Tex., as their representa- 
tive in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana. 

Mr. McDonald has a wide ac- 
quaintance throughout the South, 
having represented several man- 
ufacturers of hardware products 
during the past 15 years. He will 
cover the territory frequently 
with both the Ilco and the Lock- 


wood line. 


EXHIBIT OF METALS AND 
PLASTICS IN NEW YORK 


On Sept. 1 a permanent ex- 
h‘bit of metals and plastics will 
be opened at Rockefeller Center, 
New York City, by Metal Prod- 
ucts Exhibits, Inc. 

The exhibition will be devoted 
to the interests of those who 
specify and purchase materials 
and parts for industrial pur- 
poses. It will feature alloys, fer- 
rous and non-ferrous metals, 
plastics, finished and semifinished 
parts made from these materials, 
finishes for metals and plastics, 
manufacturing processes, designs, 
styling, etc. 

The Metal Products Exhibits 
will enable executives, purchas- 
ing agents and designing engi- 
neers of all industries using 
metal and plastic material and 
parts to keep their knowledge of 
these products complete and up- 





to-date. It will be the only place 
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| where the materials themselves 


can be seen and examined, where 
data concerning their properties, 
applications and sources of sup- 
ply can be obtained, and where 
information on newly developed 
products and materials will be 
available. 

Officers of Metal Products Ex- 
hibits, Inc., are: F. P. Cummings, 
president; O. H. Simonds, vice- 
president and treasurer; Herbert 
R. Simonds, vice-president and 
general manager. 


COURT HOLDS WISCONSIN 
CHAIN TAX INVALID 


- The state supreme court held 
the Wisconsin 1933 occupational 
tax on chains invalid and unen- 
forceable June 4. The measure, 
providing for a graduated levy 
on the gross income of two or 
more stores under the same man- 
agement, was declared a viola- 
tion of the 14th Amendment of 
the Federal Constitution. 

The court held that the Wis- 
consin law, which it labeled as 
“arbitrary and discriminatory,” 
was in most respects similar to 
the Kentucky chain law which 
the United States Supreme Court 
ruled against. The state is ex- 
pected to appeal the decision to 
the United States Supreme Court. 


MOHAWK AND SYRACUSE 
GROUPS AT JOINT MEET 


The Mohawk Valley Hardware 
Association held a joint meeting 
June 13 with the Syracuse As- 
sociation at Oneida, N. Y. Fred 
J. Smith, local hardware mer- 
chant was host to the groups. 

Golf and inspection of the 
Oneida, Ltd., plants consumed 
the afternoon and a banquet was 
held in the evening. Speakers 
were John Foley, secretary, New 
York State Retail Hardware As- 
sociation and of the Syracuse 
group, and William Short, Dover, 
Ohio, representative of the 
Reeves Manufacturing Co. 


EBELING REPRESENTS 
“HEIZWARE” LINE 


P. H. Ebeling, head of P. H. 
Ebeling Co., manufacturers’ 
agent of Dallas, Tex., announced 
that his company is now repre- 
senting Heiz & Heiz, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on its “Heizware” 











line, including machine screws, 
rivets, wood screws, lock and 
other types of washers, bolts, 
nuts, pins, etc. The line is sold 
through jobbers only, Mr. Ebel- 
ing said, and is represented by 
his firm in Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. 


Cc. H. DEDAKER 60 YEARS 
WITH ENTERPRISE MFG. 


Back in 1875 a young man 
named C. H. Dedaker presented 
himself at a small hardware fac- 
tory in Philadelphia seeking a 
job. He was engaged as an as- 
sistant billing clerk. 

On the evening of June 11, 
his associates in the Enterprise 
Mfg. Co. of Pennsylvania feted 
Mr. Dedaker, now in charge of 
the purchasing department. The 
occasion was the sixtieth anni- 
versary of his connection with 
the company. The dinner was 
attended by thirty of the factory 
foremen, employees of the main 
office and of the superintendent’s 
office. 

Mr. Dedaker was presented 
with a gold watch by his fellow 
workers. In acknowledging the 
gift and the occasion, Mr. Deda- 
ker reminisced on the changes in 
the hardware business. He point- 
ed out that one of the permanent 
things in life is change and that 
it should be made an opportunity 
not a handicap. The other per- 
manent thing in his life, he said, 
was his connection with the En- 
terprise Mfg. Company, and he 
warned that he was already look- 
ing forward to his diamond an- 
niversary. 


LIQUID VENEER FORMS 
SALES COMPANY 


The Liquid Veneer Corp., with 
main plant at 375 Ellicott St., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has formed a new 
sales company to handle products 
of Liquid Veneer and _subsid- 
iaries. 

The new company Liquid Veneer 


| Sales Co., Inc., was incorporated 
| in Albany with a capital listed 


at $5,000. Incorporators were 
given as Daniel J. Sweeney, Paul 
C. Sheehan and Thomas B. 
Healey. Its activities will be cen- 
tered in foreign sales. Subsid- 
iaries which it will represent in- 
clude the G. A. Hosmer Co., 
Buffalo, and the Buffalo Spe- 
cialty Co., mill supplies. 





BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
| DISTRIBUTORS MEET 
| At a meeting in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., June 10, the National Asso- 
| ciation of Contract Builders’ 
| Hardware Distributors had as 
| their guests representatives of 
| the various manufacturers. Din- 
ner was served at 6:30 p. m. 
after which a business session 
was held and the problems con- 
fronting both manufacturers and 
distributors were discussed. 

Carl J. Prinzler, Vonnegut 
Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
and director in the National As- 
sociation, gave an interesting out- 
line of the interest displayed by 
other distributors throughout the 
country in the progress being 
made in Pittsburgh. He also 
spoke of the value of a builders’ 
hardware man and the valuable 
aid he renders both architects 
and contractors. 

Earl L. Heverly, works man- 
ager, Norton Door Closer Co., 
Chicago, Ill., spoke interestingly 
en selling merchandise at a fair 
| profit. 

This meeting was the third of 
its kind that has taken place 
and it is most likely that due to 
the interest displayed in meet- 
ings of this sort, arrangements 
will be made to have them es- 
tablished as a regular event at 
stated periods. J. H. Dumbell, 
president of the association feels 
that as a result of the meeting 











there is a closer spirit of co- 
operation existing than ever be- 
fore. 


CONOVER DISTRIBUTING 
CO. NAMES OFFICERS 


Herbert E. Fleming, June 10, 
was elected president of the 
Conover Distributing Co., a new 
Illinois corporation recently 
formed by the Conover Co., man- 
ufacturers of dishwashing ma- 
chines. Raymond D. Raymond 
was elected vice-president and 
treasurer, and William B. Moul- 
ton was appointed secretary and 
general counsel. Morton D. Hull, 
chairman, and R. R. Kennedy, 
sales manager, together with 
these officers, form the board of 
directors. 

Both companies have moved to 
quarters on the fourteenth floor 
of the Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, known as the household 
appliance floor. 
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PROPERTY OWNERS TO SPEND $415,925,741 
FOR NHA MODERNIZATION AND REPAIR WORK 


The modernization and repair 
totals as well as the new con- 
struction figures announced by 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion for the seven-day period end- 
ing May 31 show increased ac- 
tivity throughout the nation. 
Property owners, as of May 31, 
had pledged to spend $415,925,- 
741, an increase of $11,566,899 
over the total for the previous 
seven-day period, for moderniza- 
tion and repair work in connec- 
tion with the better-housing pro- 
gram. Total funds advanced 
under the modernization credit 
plan on this date amounted to 
$75,833,024, a gain of $3,241,435 
for the week. 

The signing of the HOLC bill 
by President Roosevelt, amend- 
ing the National Housing Act, 
extends the operation of the mod- 
ernization credit plan until April 
1, 1936. It was originally pro- 
vided that this section of the act 
would be dropped Jan. 1, 1936. 

The amendment permits finan- 
cial limits for modernization and 
repair up to a maximum of 
$50,000 in the field of income 
producing and certain other 


large properties. The limit for 
home improvement remains at 
$2,000 but the larger maximum 
allows such properties as apart- 


ments, hotels, offices, business or 
other commercial buildings, hos- 
pitals, orphanages, colleges, 
schools, or manufacturing or in- 
dustrial plants to participate in 
the benefits of NHA. 

States throughout the country 
have reported increases in con- 
struction, repair, and employ- 
ment. The Minnesota Relief 
Administration report showed 
increases in employment among 
building artisans in Minneapolis, 
Rochester and St. Paul, from 
Jan. 1 to April 25. Rhode Island’s 
gain in the building construction 
industry for April is 58 per cent 
over April, 1934. 

The manager of the National 
Reemployment Service of Alli- 
ance, Neb., recently informed the 
Associate Director of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration for 
Nebraska that since the better- 
housing program started in his 
city, it has been impossible to 
keep skilled laborers on his rolls. 
Formerly, all types of laborers 
appeared on his rolls, but now 
he is forced at times to borrow 
artisans from contractors. 

The Illinois Department of La- 
bor reports that, despite the fact 
that for 12 years employment and 
payrolls have declined during the 
March-April period, both showed 
increases in April, 1935. For the 
building contracting industries, 
employment was 27 per cent 
greater in April than on March 
15. Payrolls were 7.1 per cent 
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greater. Building construction in- 
dustries reported an increase of 
16.7 per cent in employment and 
7.8 per cent in payrolls. 

As a result of the better-hous- 
ing program in Decatur, Ga., 
more than 1033 modernization 
jobs, financed with moderniza- 
tion credit, have been undertaken 
in DeKalb County of which De- 
catur is the county seat. The 
better-housing program commit- 
tee has submitted 21 applications 
for mortgage loans, totaling ap- 
proximately $57,300. 

The president of the Planters 
Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., re- 
cently stated that his business is 
approximately 78.43 per cent 
over a similar period of last 
year. Material dealers in Jack- 
son have experienced great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining services of 
competent labor to carry out re- 
pair work during the past few 
months. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the 
building artisans in the state of 
Mississippi are employed at the 
present time, as compared with 
25 per cent a year ago. 

In South Boston, Halifax 
County, Va., where there has 
been no residential construction 
for the past four years, two 
houses are being built and two 
others modernized. In Farmville, 
Va., five new houses are under 
construction and the president 
of the Taylor Mfg. Co. states 
that his force is completely busy 
on private construction. 

In the worst days of the de- 
pression, building tradesmen in 
Halletsville, Tex., were forced 
to move to farms and give up 
trade. At the present, due to a 
revival of modernization and con- 
struction work, the need for 
building artisans is acute. At a 
meeting of farmers formerly em- 
ployed in the trades, an agree- 
ment was reached that if they 
would undertake to carry out 
building work, the committee 
would obtain farm workers to 
take their places on the farm. 

The better-housing program 
has been responsible for a great 
improvement in the business of 
C. H. Duran, paint dealer of Red 
Bluff, Cal. The national company, 
whose products Mr. Duran han- 
dles, has placed him almost at 
the top of all dealers in northern 
California because of his im- 
proved sales record. 


MAILER-FREY SUCCEEDS 
MAILER HARDWARE 
The Mailer-Frey Hardware 
Co. are successors to the Mailer 
Hardware Co., Santa Rosa, Cal., 
having recently been incorporat- 
ed for $100,000 by J. A. Frey, 





A. C. Bacigalupi, J. T. Mailer 
and C. W. A. Gandy. 

Mr. Frey was formerly vice- 
president and buyer for the 
Dixon Hardware Co. of the same 
city. A. C. Bacigalupi is a banker 
and well-known business man of 
Santa Rosa. J. T. Mailer, son of 
J. C. Mailer, pioneer merchant 
whose business has been suc- 
ceeded by the Mailer-Frey Hard- 
ware Co., is a well-known hard- 
ware man, and Mr. Gandy is a 
general contractor with 15 years’ 
experience in banking and con- 
tracting businesses. 

They were recently purchasing 
their opening stock. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL NAMES 
BUFFALO SALES MANAGER 


J. K. Baylis, acting manager of 
sales at Buffalo for the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., has been ap- 
pointed» sales manager of the 
Buffalo district. He became iden- 
tified with the steel industry 
upon leaving college. Before 
joining the Bethlehem organiza- 
tion he was engaged in sales 
work for the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., 
and Donner Steel Co. Mr. Bay- 
lis has been with the Bethlehem 
company since April 1, 1927. 


CORRECTION 


Stratton & Terstegge, Louis- 
ville, Ky., whose 73rd anniver- 
sary was announced in the June 
6 issue of HARDWARE AGE, manu- 
factures the Falls City line of 
minnow buckets and_ tackle 
boxes, not the Falls River line 
as was stated. . 


KING HARDWARE 
HOLDS TO NRA 


Maintenance of NRA hours, 
wages and working conditions in 
all King Hardware stores and 
affliated enterprises was an- 
nounced by Dean S. Paden, pres- 
dent, King Hardware Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. The announcement was 
made after a vote by stockholders 
at the annual meeting June 12. 

This action involves more than 
100 employees in 14 stores in At- 
lanta and suburbs and in ware- 
houses and general offices doing 
a wholesale business in the 
Southeast. Mr. Paden, who was 
reelected president at the meet- 
ing, announced that no employee 
had been laid off since the Su- 
preme Court ruled the NRA il- 
legal, but that nine new em- 
ployees had been added. Wages 
and salaries have been main- 
tained and a bonus was voted to 
all employees who have been 
with the company a year. 

Officers and directors elected 
at the meeting are: Robert H. 
Lyon, chairman of the board; 
Dean S. Paden, president; J. T. 
Braswell, vice-president; W. W. 
McManus, treasurer; Mrs. E. E. 
Chase, secretary; Frank Fussell, 
Mrs. Claude Crayton Smith, Mrs. 
J. T. Williams, Lloyd C. Smith. 


ESTWING MFG. CO. 
ADDS TO PLANS 


The Estwing Manufacturing 
Co., Rockford, Ill., is building an 
addition to their plant. The ad- 
dition will allow more floor space 
for manufacturing their unbreak- 
able steel and leather-handled 
hammers and hatchets. 








Cc. B. WALLER REELECTED 
OF 


At a recent meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Under- 
hill, Clinch & Co., wholesale 
hardware distributors, in New 
York, Carlton B. Waller was re- 
elected president and treasurer. 

Henry Wick was elected vice- 
president and director, John J. 
Halpin was elected secretary. 

Underhill, Clinch & Co., one 
of the oldest wholesale hardware 
distributors in New York was 
founded in 1856. Its steady 
growth necessitated its removal 
to its new and modern home in 
the Port of Authority Building 
last year. Under the guidance 
of Carlton B. Waller, its new 
president, many new lines and 
developments have been added 
to the inventory carried for the 
benefit of the hardware dealers 
in the metropolitan area of New 
York. 

Mr. Wick is also vice-presi- 
dent of Steel & Tubes, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, a subsidiary of 
Republic Steel Co. 


PRESIDENT 
UNDERHILL, CLINCH & CO. 


Cc. B. WALLER 


In connection with the com- 
pany’s 79th anniversary, cele- 
brated this year, a special An- 
niversary Booklet has been pre- 
pared. It offers to the trade 
special values on staples and 





specialty merchandise. 
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CLARENCE E. BEMENT 
Clarence E. Bement, 85, head 


of the Bement Manufacturing | ™@nufacturers. 


Co., Lansing, Mich., until his | 


retirement in 1932, died there | 
The company manu- | 


June 9. 
factures plows, plow points and 
iron kettles. 

Mr. Bement was active in 
civic affairs, serving on the Lans- 
ing board of education for many 
years. He was one of the 
founders of the Novo Engine Co. 

One son survives. 


W. R. B. WHITTIER 


W. R. B. Whittier, 78, recently | 
died at his home in Chattahoo- | 


chee, Georgia. He was the 
founder of the Whittier Cotton 
Mills, and treasurer of the Sil- 
ver Lake Co. as well as the | 
United States Cartridge Co. and | 
Lawrence Mfg. Co. Although a 
native of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
Mr. Whittier had been a resi- 
dent of Chattahoochee for the 
past 40 years. 


GEORGE A. LOESCHER 


George A. Loescher, 65, hard- 
ware dealer of Menasha, Wis., 
for approximately 40 years, died 
suddenly, June 5, at a hospital 
in that city. Mr. Loescher 
served on the Winnebago county 
board for 18 years and was chair- 
man when he retired. His wife, 
a son and daughter, survive. 


J. BOYD ALLISON 


J. Boyd Allison, 70, organizer 
of the Punxsutawney and Ma- 
honing Hardware Companies in 
Punxsutawney, Pa., passed away 
at his home in that town, June 
8, after a four-months’ illness. 
Mr. Allison had retired from 
active management a year ago 
because of poor health. He is 
survived by three sons, two 
daughters and a brother. 


FRED C. GENSMAN 


Fred C. Gensman, 62, hard- 
ware dealer in Enid, Okla., since 
1893, passed away recently from 
a paralytic stroke. Mr. Gens- 
man was the last of three broth- 
ers who had been engaged in the 
hardware business there for 37 
years. Mrs. Gensman and three 
daughters survive. 


FRANK T. GRAHAM 


Frank T. Graham, 80, resident 
of Memphis, Tenn., for 60 years, 
died June 1 at his home there. 
He was a former salesman with 
J. G. Schmidt and Son, sporting 
goods house in that city, for 25 
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years. Later Mr. Graham trav- 
eled for Wetter Mfg. Co., 
He is survived 
by his wife and daughters. 


BERNHARDT F. MUELLER | 


Bernhardt F. Mueller, 34, vice- 
president and treasurer of the | 
Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, | 


Mich., died of injuries received 


in an automobile accident which | 
occurred when he swerved his | 
automobile off the road to avoid | 
He was the | 
son of Oscar B. Mueller, presi- | 


hitting an animal. 


dent of the company. 


MARSHALL W. STEDMAN 
Marshall W. Stedman, 76, 


fourth in descent to manufac- | 
ture rakes at Tyringham, Mass., 
died at his home there June 19. 
The business was established in | 
1827. Mr. Stedman’s home was 
built in 1793. He was born in 
Tyringham and had held all the 
important town offices. 

His widow and a daughter, 
Mrs. Charles R. Meyers of 
Tyringham survive. Mr. Meyers 
directs the business. 


HARRY JONES 


Harry Jones, 76, dean of the 
sales force of the Moore-Hand- 
ley Hardware Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., died June 11, following a 
heart attack. Mr. Jones was 
«vnnected with the 
business for nearly a half cen- 
tury. Thomas W. Jones, a son, 
survives. 


GEORGE W McCABE 


George W. McCabe, 64, presi- 
dent of the McCabe Hardware 
Co., Petoskey, Mich., died at his 
home there June 7. Mr. Mc- 


Cabe was very active in the civic | 
serv- 


affairs of his community, 
ing on the board of education; | 
was on the Emmet county com- 
mission; city clerk; and super- 
visor of Petoskey. 

Mrs. McCabe, a daughter and | 


two sons survive. 


J. H. HAYDEN 
J. H. Hayden, 72, pioneer hard- 


| ware merchant of Sun Prairie, 
Wis., died at his home June 11. | 


He entered the business founded 
by his father, Isaac, about 51 
years ago and with his brother, 
W. W. Hayden was engaged in it 
to the present time. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a daughter, 
and two brothers, W. W. and 
Charles B. 
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RUSSELL F. MEAD 


Russell F. Mead, president 
and manager of Mead Hardware 
Co., Albuquerque, N. M., died 
suddenly June 16 at his home 
there, 308 Bryn Mawr Ave. He 
| was 56 years old. 

Mr. Mead had been in hard- 
| ware for more than 40 years 
beginning at the age of 14 in 
his birthplace, Russell, Ky. 
Coming to Albuquerque 21 years 
ago, he was appointed to liqui- 
date the stock of the Whitney 
Hardware Co. Two years later 
he opened the firm bearing his 





| name at 309 West Central St, 


| occupying that location until a 


CHARLES Z. TRYON 
(Photo-Craft) } 


Charles Z. Tryon, whose sud- | 
| den passing on June 5 was an- 
nounced in the June 20 issue of | 
| HarpWARE AGE. 


OLE M. HOUGOM JOHNSON 


| Ole M. Hougom Johnson, 
| prominent hardwarde merchant 
in Battle Lake, Minn., where he 
had resided for more than a half 
century, recently passed away. 
Mr. Johnson had been in hard- 
| ware since he was 17 years of 
age. He secured work in the 
hardware store at Battle Lake 
and gradually worked himself 
up until he became owner of 
the establishment. 

He is survived by his widow 
|and four children. 





ALFRED V. SMITH 
| Alfred Valentine Smith, 68, 


| president of the Smith Hard- 
| ware Co., Chicago, Ill., died in 


|a Rome, N. Y., hospital recently. 





Mr. Smith suffered from a heart || 


| ailment. | 
| His sdn, Raymond Smith, who | 
is a member of the firm, and a 
| daughter survive. 
GEORGE W. DONIGAN 
George W. Donigan, 83, who | 
| had been engaged in the hard- 
| ware business at Nashville, 
|'Tenn., for more than half a 
| century, died at the home of his 
| daughter in Sheffield, Ala., June 
| 22. 


Mr. Donigan was for a number | 
| of years associated with the old 
| hardware firm of Gray, Kirkman 
| & Co., Nashville, and for several 


move to new and larger quar- 


| ters a few years ago, at Second 


and Copper Sts. 

A son, Russell, Jr., secretary 
| of the company, and a daughter, 
Helen Holt Mead, survive. 


FRANK S. STREINE 


Frank S. Streine, 56, organizer, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Streine Tool and 
Mfg. Co., New Bremen, Ohio, for 
20 years, recently died. An au- 
tomobile accident caused his 
death. Mrs. Str‘eine and a 
daughter survive. 


JULIUS C. BERING 


Julius C. Bering, 71, died at 
his home in Houston, Tex., June 
20, following an illness of sev- 
eral months. Mr. Bering had 
been president of the Bering- 
Cortes Hardware Co. since 1908, 
first being associated with that 
firm in 1885. He is survived 
by his wife and three daughters. 


FRANK OREN WELLS 
Frank Oren Wells, 80, 


or- 


| ganizer of the Wells Brothers 
| Co., 


| after an illness of several weeks. 


died at Greenfield, Mass., 


In 1921 the Wells firm and sey- 


| eral smaller plants were merged 


with the Greenfield Tap and Die 
Corp., Greenfield, Mass., to form 
the largest screw-cutting concern 
in the world. He was president 
of the corporation for the first 
seven years and then held the 
post of vice-president for many 
years. 

Mr. Wells was president of 
the Wells Brothers Company 
until 1919. In 1924 he founded 





| years was in business for himself 
as a partner in the firm of Doni- 
| gan & Weakley. Later he became 
connected with Keith-Simmons 


until his retirement about two 
years ago. 

Besides his daughter, Mr. 
Donigan is survived by two sons 
and a sister. 





Hardware Co. where he remained | 


| and was president of the Wells 
| Tap and Die Co. He was also 
| proprietor of the Wells Mfg. 
| Co.; member of the National 
Screw Thread Commission and 
| president of the Weldon Hotel 
Co. 

| Mrs. Caroline Dutton Wells, 
| his second wife, and a daughter 
| by his first marriage, survive. 
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HOW'S 


the 


HARDWARE Business? | 





ADVANCES BECOMING EFFECTIVE 


Horse-hair Floor Brushes 


DECLINES BECOMING EFFECTIVE 


Linseed Oil 
Mouse and Rat Traps 


GENERAL PRICE REVISIONS 


Entire Line of Wooster Brushes 


Fruit Jar Rings 


July 
4th 
1935 


ADVANCES ANTICIPATED 


Wood Screws 


Coaster Wagons 


Paint and Varnish Brushes 


Wood screws, whose base 
prices advanced around 25 per cent 
on May 15th, are just about com- 
pleting this move toward recovery. 
Contracts at former low prices have 
generally expired on June 30th, and 
all leading makers expect the new 
schedule to be firmly held. There is 
comment from some makers that 
screws are not yet priced on a basis 
high enough to pay a fair return. 

* * * 


Makers and sellers of rope 
are interested in the legislation 
which has recently passed Congress, 
confining the imporations of rope 
into the United States to six million 
pounds yearly for the next three 
years. This is said to be less than 
half the tonnage imported last year, 
and only about 35 per cent of the 
amount brought in thus far in 1935. 
The ultimate effect will be to cur- 
tail offerings of imported rope at 
very low prices and to restore profit- 
able operation to American manu- 
facturers. Prior to the advance re- 
ported May 16, which particularly 
affected No. 2 manila, the lowest 
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price level in recent years had been 
touched on American-made rope, 
and largely due to the Philippine 
price influence. 

* * * 

Prepared roofings and shin- 
gles, perhaps due to an unusually 
heavy wet-weather demand all 
spring, ‘are holding very steady in 
price. Some wholesalers report a 
fair volume of future buying, look- 
ing toward fall needs. It is still 
the practice of the manufacturers 
to avoid any “time guarantee” upon 
their roofing products, pointing out 
that all makers submit their goods 
and processes to inspection of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, whose 
label appears on the better quality 
shingles and roofings of all brands. 

* * * 


The very low prices on 
coaster wagons, resulting from the 
wide-open market of the past sev- 
eral weeks, show some signs of early 
change. One leading maker, 
at least, is warning his wholesale 
customers of an expected mark-up 
of perhaps 5 to 10 per cent early 





in July. The very favorable prices 
have brought unusually heavy buy- 
ing, and dealers are said to be tak- 
ing 12 to 50 wagons to an order 
rather generally. 

* * * 


The Wooster Brush Company, 
Wooster, Ohio, announced revised 
prices on the entire line of Wooster 
brushes effective July 1. 

* * * 


On radio sets and tubes, not 
all makers have completed their 
plans and offerings for fall, but few 
radical changes are expected. Dur- 
ing the past year, console and table 
models have sold rather evenly in 
dollar volume, and the continuance 
of moderate prices should keep up 
the generous proportion of console 
sets. Three wave bands, instead of 
two, are frequently offered, though 
users generally make slight use of 
the short wave range. 

* * * 


Bicycle sales are keeping up 
splendidly, and sales are helped by 
the very low prices generally prev- 
alent, with margins very close both 
for wholesaler and retailer. The 
strengthening of prices on bicycle 
tires, reported some time ago, seems 
to be gradually disappearing and 
fairly low costs are now available. 

* * * 


Abundant rains have swelled 
the call for a great many items in 
hardware stocks, and jobbers have 
urgently reordered several times on 
such goods as lawn mowers, grass 
catchers, grass hooks, bush and 
weed scythes, mower and binder re- 
pairs, wagon covers, paulins, etc., 
while the demand, so far, has been 
sharply curtailed on garden hose, 
sprinklers, lawn furniture, and the 
like. 

* * * 

The advancing trend on all 
brushes has been mentioned previ- 
ously, due chiefly to the rise in ma- 
terials — horse-hair, bristles and 
palmetto fibres—which so generally 
come from the “silver” countries. 
Horse-hair floor brushes have ad- 
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tHe NEW Coleman Lamps 
NEW Low PRICES...NEW FEATURES 


Here is the finest line of liquid fuel lamps ever They have appearance, rformance, price — 
offered the trade. They are all Coleman made, Coleman everything it takes to make them one of your best 
quality throughout — with new features, new refine- profit lines. It’s a line with which you can really “go 
ments, new models with new low prices; priced as low places and do things”. 
as $3.95 retail — within the reach of everyone. NOW IS THE TIME to write your jobber or 

They all provide the famous Coleman 300 candle- nearest Coleman house for wholesale prices and liber- 
power brilliance—“live” light that protects the sight— al advance dating. Place your order now and be as- 
nosluggish yellow flame—4 to 20 times more light than sured of delivery for the seasonable demand. Big 
non-pressure liquid fuel lamps— more and better light national advertising campaign starts soon. Be ready 
at less cost—greater safety —no glass fuel founts tobreak. to tie up and cash in— write today! 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 
General Offices: Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto 





MODEL No. 134P—A fine,new, genuine 
Coleman Lam 
match-generating, Quick-Lite type priced within | MODEL No. 133—A new, popular type © MODEL No. 132A—This is the new 


the reach of everyone. Especial] adapted forevery Coleman Lamp—small in size, big in brill- Coleman popular-priced instant lighting 
lighting need a tt “ile ars > Uges two mantles iance—especially adapted for every lighting lamp, equipped with extra quality Parisienne 


= somnoes = service No. T44 Generator with au- need about the home. Instant lighting. Kid Parchment shade and inner Pyrex Glass 


’ iy - 

Here is alamp with which you can meet and beat 

any competition. No other lamp can match it in 

quality, service and performance, at the price. It 

will be generally bought and used with No. 355 

x Globe eo So, it is priced with shade and 
globe extra as follows: 


No. 134 Lamp onl $3 9 
(less Shade and Globe)...............sssss ° 
No. 355 Pyrex Globe, extra... 90¢ 


No. 361 Parchment Shade, extra............ 85¢ 
For Lamp Packed Complete with Shade and 
Globe, Order No. 134P. 


Equipped with extra quality Parisienne Kid 
Decorated Parchment Shadeand inner Pyrex 
Glass Globe, which protects mantles. Has 
high efficiency long-service No. T44 Genera- 
tor with automatic gas tip cleaning needle, 
operated by a rotary lever. Accommodates 
wider range of fuel, better lighting service, 
greater economy, fewer changes. Fount 
attractive Indian Bronze finish. Fuel capac- 
ity of fount, 2 pints, enough for 10 to 12 
hours service. [e) 
UW. &.. Retendd PbO caccscasscscsessessccsses ° 


Globe which protects mantles. Has the new 
long-service No. T44 Generator with auto- 
matic gas tip cleaning needle that is operat- 
ed by a rotary lever built in the roto-type 
burner. Larger generator space means long- 
er service accommodates a wider range of 
fuel, gives better lighting service with fewer 
generator changes. Fount attractively fin- 
ished in Indian Bronze. Built-in Pump. 
Fuel capacity of fount 3 pints, sufficient for 


18 ligh 
U. 8 Retail Pree $7.95 








The New KEROSENE 
MANTLE 


LAMP 
No. 129 


This new Coleman 
Kerosene Mantle 
Lamp is a worthy 
companion to the 
_famous Coleman 
gasoline pressure lamps. 
Uses two mantles, produces 300 
candlepower of clear, white brill- 
iance... plenty of light for every 
need about the home. Equipped 
with Pyrex Glass Globe which pro- 
tects mantles, and high quality 
Parisienne Kid Decorated Parch- 
ment Shade; 13 inches in diameter; 
7 inches high. 

Has long-service No. T44 Genera- 
tor with automatic gas tip cleaning 
needle. Large g ti dates a wider range of 
fuel, gives better lighting service and fewer generator 
c greater economy. Fount capacity 2 pints— 
enough for 10 to 12 hours service. Fifty hours of fine 
dependable light per gallon of fuel. & 

$6.75 









U.S. Retail Price. 








COLEMAN LANTERNS 


MODEL No. 228B—This is just the lantern to 
sell your customers who want the very best. 
Big, sturdy, strongly made. Lights instantly, 
gives up to 300-candlepower of steady-shining 
brilliance. Has big porcelain enameled venti- 
lator top, genuine Pyrex Glass Globe, long- 
lasting, oversize generator, built-in pump. 
Finest outdoor light on the market. 

U. S. Retail Price $8.50 


MODEL No. 220B—Exactly the same as No. 228B 
except that it has 5% inch Green Porcelain Top. 7 5 
U.S. Retail Price. $ 9 


MODEL L427--This is the “old reliable” L427 Quick- 
Lite Lantern ...and a favorite for years. Lights with 
matches and gives the finest kind of 300-candlepower 
dark-chasing brilliance. Equipped with hand-operated 
filler plug and built-in pump. Fountis nickel- $ 6 5 
plated. U.S. Retail Price ..........-.ccscccosscssesscsssceseseee 9 


MODEL No. 242A—Here is the handiest little lan- 
tern made. Small in size but big in brilliance! 12 inches 
high, weighs 3 pounds. Lights instantly. Single mantle 
type; produces up to 175-candlepower of pure white steady 
shining radiance. A handy light for sportsmen and for 
general use. Equipped with genuine Pyrex Glass Globe 


and built-in pump. 
U. S. Retail Price. $5 95 
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vanced 10 per cent. Prices on paint 
and varnish brushes have been with- 
drawn, and a mark-up of perhaps 15 
per cent is confidently expected, al- 
most at once. Probably short-bristle 
brushes will not be affected. 

* * * 


Varnish prices seem now less 
likely to advance, as there has been 
some reaction from the rapidly ad- 
vancing cost on china wood oil previ- 
ously reported. Linseed oil was re- 
duced in price 14% cents per gallon 
on June 14, and a further similar 
drop was made on June 21. 

* * * 


Some paint manufacturers 
mention the stimulating effect upon 
their early 1935 sales of the heavy 
dust-storm ravages during last year 
on all painted surfaces, inside and 
outside of buildings. The dust- 
clouds subjected painted exteriors 
to much the same process as a gentle 
sand blasting and the damage was 
accentuated by the snow and sleet 
that followed during the winter. 
Consequently this year’s sales, par- 
ticularly in the Midwest, are show- 
ing remarkable gains and many itin- 
erant painters are meeting the best 
employment in several years as a 
result. Sales of one Midwest paint 
distributor from February to May in- 
clusive ran, for example, 20 per cent 
ahead of last year; of another, 35 
to 40 per cent. 


+ *& 


Prices have broken 5 to 10 
per cent on mouse traps and rat 
traps, due to competition from a 
new source—a maker who had for- 
merly produced only game traps. 

* * * 


Fruit jar rubbers, due to con- 
tinuing competition, have reacted 
again to the level prevailing before 
the (four cents per gross) advance 
of last January. 


* * * 


Some concessions, in both 
price and cash discount, are reported 
from a Midwestern maker of fire 
extinguishers. At this writing, no 
price change of any kind is being 
made by other and leading manu- 
facturers. 

* * * 

June hardware sales have 
shown an unexpected liveliness, par- 
ticularly throughout the agricultural 
areas—b etter than seasonal, and 
comparing very favorably with May. 
Improvements in farm income, plus 
excellent crop prospects and long- 
deferred wants, are resulting in very 
active rural retail trade. Some 
wholesalers report their totals run- 
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ning 10 to 15 per cent ahead of last 
June. There have been heavy rains 
and a backward season over a large 
extent of the country and consider- 
able complaint of interference both 
with farm work and with retail ac- 
tivity, yet sales are maintaining a 
healthy rate and the latenes of some 
crops is offset by their excellent 


condition. 
*% * * 


Crop yields in most sections 
promise vast improvement over last 
year, when record-breaking drouth 
prevailed. Small grains, hay and 
pastures have adequate moisture 
and are generally in fine shape. 
Soil moisture reserves have been 
restored in most sections, and wells, 
water holes, creeks and other 
sources of water have been replen- 
ished after several years of defici- 
ency. Definite estimates are avail- 
able for only a limited number of 
crops, but all of these show pros- 
pects much better than last year and 
most of them above their 10-year 
average. Good pastures and pros- 
pects of large feed crops are tend- 
ing to increase livestock production. 
Milk output per cow on June 1 in 
the eight Midwest states was about 
14 per cent higher than last year. 
Egg production in the North-Central 
states was higher than for any year 
since 1929. 


> 2s ¢ 


Marked progress in its am- 
bitious housing program, calling for 
the construction of 1300 modern 
homes by Sept. 1, is announced by 
the General Electric Company with 
the release of definite figures on 
building projects which are actually 
under way in some of the country’s 
larger cities. Under the New Amer- 
ican home-building program, com- 
mittees have been and are now be- 
ing formed in communities through- 
out the United States, composed of 
G-E dealers, public utility repre- 
sentatives, and builders, for the pur- 
pose of constructing one house for 
each hundred thousand of popula- 
tion. As many of the houses as pos- 
sible were begun about June 15, 
taking added impetus from the sup- 
port of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration which launched a na- 
tion-wide home-building movement 
on that date. 

* * * 


Window glass production in- 
creased with orders on hand indicat- 
ing a further improvement. Output 
of plumbing and heating equipment 
was about 20 per cent larger than a 
year ago, while for electrical equip- 
ment the gain amounted to 25 to 30 
per cent, according to Dun & Brad- 


street, Inc. Furniture, floor cover- 
ings; housefurnishings, paints and 
hardware continued to gain, or held 
previous increases. Some wholesale 
paint concerns reported orders dur- 
ing the first two or three weeks of 
June at 15 to 20 per cent ahead of 
the comparative 1934 total, while 
orders for hardware were found by 
Dun’s to be 5 to 8 per cent ahead 
of the week preceding and 10 to 14 
per cent ahead of a year ago. Less 
resistance to current prices is evi- 
dent, and considerable future buy- 
ing has at last commenced. 


* + 


Retail prices on June I were 
0.3 per cent below May 1 and 
3 per cent under a year ago, ac- 
cording to the Fairchild index. 
Prices for general merchandise are 
28 per cent under those ruling in 
November, 1929, and are 24 per cent 
above the May, 1933, low, but have 
lost 4 per cent of their top recovery, 
judged by the Fairchild averages. 


* ¢ @ 


Wholesale prices have also 
eased off, for the third successive 
week, after three weeks of advances 
during early May. The bureau of 
labor statistics’ index on June 15 
was 79.8 per cent, a decrease of 0.6 
of 1 per cent from the 1935 high 
and 2.4 per cent above the 1935 low. 
The increase over the comparable 
1934 week is 7 per cent, while com- 
pared with two years ago the index 
is up 24 per cent. 


oe 2 


The cost of living, to wage 
earners, declined in May, according 
to the monthly survey of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
Decreases occurred in all the major 
groups of the budget except rents, 
which continued their rise. The cost 
of living in May was 5.5 per cent 
higher than a year ago and 15 per 
cent higher than in May, 1933, but 
16.2 per cent below May, 1929. Fac- 
tory employment in May showed a 
decline of 14% per cent from the 
April level, while payrolls decreased 
3.2 per cent. This drop in employ- 
ment, estimated at 126,000 workers, 
brought the bureau’s index of em- 
ployment to 81.2 for May against 
82.4 for April. However, a pleasing 
exception was noted in that employ- 
ment in private building during May 
was up 11.2 per cent from the April 
level and pay rolls increased 15.3 


per cent. 
* * * 


Whatever the recent expect- 
ancy among steel users of lower 
prices to follow soon after the de- 
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HERE’S one of the fastest selling items in the retail 
hardware trade .. . ball bearing casters that roll in any 
direction quietly, smoothly and without effort. 


MERCHANTS MAKE MONEY WITH “ACME” CASTERS 
Every customer is a logical prospect for “ACME” Ball 
Bearing Casters. All you have to do is demonstrate .. . 
roll an “AcME” along the counter or in the palm of your 


hand and the sale is made. Stock “acmeEs” and roll up 
profits. 

































THE ScHatz MANUFACTURING Co. * 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. \N oP 
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More ABW SHOVELS ARE SOLD 
THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


WHY? 


BECAUSE—for 161 years, ever since John Ames set 
up his hand-forge in Massachusetts in 1774, we have 
been making shovels. 


We have adopted every scientific improvement in 
treating steel, every new device and machine for 
making our shovels stronger, lighter and of a greater 
merchandising value. 


FOR EXAMPLE—all our Solid Shank shovels are now 
armored at the "danger line," where the prying strain 
comes, with the new Patented ABW Shock Band. This 
increases the handle strength about 21%. No other 
shovel can have it. It costs you no more. One of the 
many reasons why 





MORE ABW SHOVELS ARE SOLD 
THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 





AMES BALDWIN WYOMING CO. 
North Easton, Mass. Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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mise of NRA, a remarkable steadi- 
ness persists in all the former code 
schedules. Nails, barbed wire, sta- 
ples, fencing, sheet steel, steel pipe 
and all the familiar “merchant prod- 
ucts,” on which the hardware stores 
rely so largely for tonnage, are un- 
changed and, the mills say, will be 
held indefinitely. Steel sellers have 
always claimed that lower prices do 
not cause increased demand but that 
price concessions always tend to 
make buyers hold off. It is pointed 
out that mills as a whole were just 
able to get “into the black” earlier 
this year, while now, with declining 
tonnage, they are menaced with 
losses again, and maintenance of 
prices is imperative. It is said that 
the steel industry can break even 
when operating at about 42 per cent 
of full capacity, buf production has 
been running below that rate for 
the past several weeks. 


so |= © 


Sales of the Glidden Com- 
pany for the seven months ended 
May 31 showed a gain of 25 per 
cent over the same period of the 
preceding fiscal year, the company 
reported to the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. The Kohler Company 
has informed the FHA that its unit 
sales for the four months ended 
April 30 were up 100 per cent over 
last year. Refrigerator sales of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company for the first quar- 
ter of 1935 were 200 per cent ahead 
of previous year, and sales of ranges 
in same quarter were up 32 per 


cent. 
* * * 


Railroad freight traffic in- 
creased another 22,256 cars during 
the June 15 week to the highest level 
since October, 1933. Coal loadings 
contributed an unusually heavy vol- 
ume in anticipation of a strike which 
now has been deferred indefinitely 
and the reaction is likely to show in 
reduced figures for the succeeding 
week, when issued. Shipments June 
9 to June 15 totaled 653,092 cars, or 
34,211 cars above a year ago, 60,333 
cars over 1933 and 134,683 ahead of 
1932. 


* &* 


The seasonal inflow of wealth 
to the farms is getting under way 
and farm income shows much 
greater increase over last year than 
the income of industrial producers. 
Farm prices are the highest, at this 
season, of any year since 1930—their 
index on May 15 standing at 108, 
compared with 82 a year previous. 
In Iowa the farm price index in 
May was 124, or exactly double that 


of last year. The May index for 
Illinois was 119, compared with 72 
a year ago, an increase of 65 per 
cent. Very small crop carry-overs 
will partly offset this year’s higher 
yields and will provide a sustaining 


factor for farm prices. 


* + 


The index of sales of general 
merchandise in small towns and 
rural areas, as compiled by the De- 
partment of Commerce, was 17 per 
cent higher in May than in May, 
1934, and highest for the month 
since 1930. Improvement in farm 
machinery buying has kept up stead- 
ily. May fertilizer sales in the five 
states in the Middle West, for which 
reports are available, were 2 per 
cent less than last year, but sales 
for the five months of 1935 were 19 
per cent over 1934. Trade reports 
credit a large part of the sustained 
level of automobile sales to the 
gain in buying power of the farm 
communities. 

* 8 & 

In contrast with the increase 
in rural trade, the index of dollar 
sales of department stores in lead- 
ing cities, as compiled by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, was only 76 in 
May, compared with 77 last year. 
For the last year and a half depart- 
ment store sales, after allowing for 
the time of the year, have fluctuated 
within rather narrow limits around 
75 per cent of the 1923-25 level, 
while farm trade has been rising 
and is 20 to 25 per cent higher than 
18 months ago. The lag in depart- 
ment store sales suggests that much 
of the increase in buying power 
among industrial classes is being 
absorbed by higher costs for food 
and rents. Food prices at retail are 
about 14 per cent higher than a 
year ago, while rents have advanced 
8 per cent. Yet food prices are not 
high compared with most other ele- 
ments in the cost of living. They 
are about 19 per cent lower than 
in May, 1929, while the total cost of 
living has declined 16 per cent. 


* + 


The slackening of factory op- 
erations, from the spring peaks, has 
been at a slower rate than usual for 
June. Makers of automobile parts 
have adopted lower schedules, the 
trend of steel output was downward 
all month (to 37.7 per cent of ca- 
pacity, last week) and tin plate 
production is being curtailed. In 
spite of such recessions, the employ- 
ment situation improved, as many 
labor disputes were settled and em- 
ployment adjustments have taken 
the form of shorter hours, rather 


than considerable lay-offs. Addi- 
tions to forces were made by several 
chemical and wood products plants, 
there was a betterment of schedules 
in machine shops and more men 
were needed for building and con- 
struction work. 


* *& 


Production of electricity in 
the United States in the June 15 
week rose to 1,742,506,000 kw. hr., 
the highest total on record for a 
summer month and 4.6 per cent 
above the like 1934 record. The 
Rocky Mountain region made the 
unusual gain of 32.7 per cent above 
a year ago as a result of busy silver- 
mining operations. 

* * 


Bank clearings continue to 
advance over the corresponding fig- 
ures of 1934, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. Clearings from 22 
leading cities in the week ended 
June 19 totaled $5,899,502,000, a 
gain, over the corresponding 1934 
week, of 5.7 per cent. Chief im- 
provement was reported in western 
and southern centers. Business fail- 
ures in the United States for the 
week ended June 13 dropped to the 
lowest level in four weeks, while 
Dun’s June insolvency index hit the 
lowest point for that month since 
1920. : 


* *& 


Value of construction con- 
tracts awarded, as reported by the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, was about 
the same in May as in April. Resi- 
dential work continued in excess of 
a year ago, while the volume of con- 


tracts for public projects was 
smaller than in May, 1934. 
* * * 


Modernization and _ repair 
pledges made by property owners to 
the Federal Housing Administration 
jumped $9,841,603 the week*ending 
June 22, bringing thé total “work 
pledged to $443,791,788. Increases. 
in other figures were also encourag- - 
ing and reports of improved busi- © 
ness and increased employment weré 
most impressive... Funds totaling 
$87,571,191 have heen’ advanced by 
financial institutions under the mod- 
ernization credit pla4m to 213,203 
property owners from the beginning 
of the program to June 22. This 
represents a° gain for the week of 
10,255 credit advances amounting to 
$4,041,079. Eighty-nine better hous- 
ing chairmen were appointed during 
the same week, bringing the number 
of better housing campaigns organ- 
ized or in the process of organiza- 
tion throughout the country to 8086. 
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~ MORE HEAT! 
LESS OIL! 
NO ODOR! 


Insist on SUPREME, the 
: Guaranteed Asbestos Woven 
Wick that saves oil for 


every user of Oil Stoves and 
Circulating Heaters. Fits all 
popular makes. Ask for them 
at your Hardware store. 
Maryland Asbestos Products 
Co., Baltimore, Maryland 

















Making Them Ask for 
SUPREME ! We know quite well that 


our a doesn't stop when 

we ship out an order of 
SUPREME Asbestos Woven Wicks to your jobber. Nor 
does the jobber's work cease when you've put in a stock 
of this all -purpose Wick for oil stoves and circulating 
heaters. 


We both have to work together with you in order that 
your customers demand SUPREME whenever they want a 
Wick. We're doing that very thing by putting our story 
before an audience of more than a million consumers in 
all parts of the country. 


—That's just one reason why it will pay you to feature 
SUPREME Wicks. Here are some others: 


= always "get their customer" by means of the unique 
self-selling display box in which they are packed. 


—Every SUPREME Wick is fully guaranteed to the con- 
sumer on a money-back basis. 


—SUPREME Wicks are not sold to chain stores or mail- 
order houses. 


—SUPREME Wicks come in two sizes, easy to stock, retail- 
ing profitably at 15¢ and 25c each. 


Your nearest jobber can supply you SUPREME Wicks. 
Stock them now and add PROFIT to your sales. 


MARYLAND ASBESTOS 
' PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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ERFORMANCE stands 
first in value to the 
water user. No single fea- 





ture counts so much in the 





long run. This is the reason 
for the recognized leader- 
ship of Myers Water Sys- 
tems. Quality exemplified 
in expertly designed units 
which are built to preci- 
sion standards, protects 
you and your customers 
by insuring maximum satis- 
faction, long life and econ- 
omy. It is this standard of 
performance that will en- 
able you to increase your 
water system business this 
summer and fall. 


Your inquiry will receive 
prompt attention. 


THe F.E.MYERS & BRO. 


SHLAND, OHIO. 


Tak fourHat— 
Ff) MYERS _ Ss 


WATER SYSTEMS ERS 


























WATER 
SYSTEMS 
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last, under one 

cover, all the money 
making tool assortments brought out by 
“Greenfield” in the last three years! All 
the new screw plates, drill assortments, 
pipe tool sets, screw extractors, and 
some new ones you’ve never seen! 


And of course it carries full information 
on taps, dies, twist drills, reamers, gages 
—in fact the entire “Greenfield” line. 
This catalog is as.importart to you as a 
dictionary to a stenographer. Ask for 
your copy today. 








iiritaad D 
CORPO ATION | 
GAEENFIELO, 

New York: 15 Soo maga St. 
Chicago: 611 W. Washington Blvd. 
Detroit: 228 Congress St., W. 


Canadian Plant: Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. of | 
Yanada, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Please send me, free of charge, 
catalog. 

Signed iit 4 
Company csonsonson gil 
Street .... 
City . 


your new 


C. C. Carter 


(Continued from page 21) 


munity. He served as president 
of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce; member of the Board of 
Trustees and treasurer of the 
Ozark Wesleyan College; chair- 
man of Carthage L. R. C. A.; and 
chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee of the F. H. A. 

Since joining the Missouri Re- 
tail Hardware Association in 1918, 
Mr. Carter has attended each suc- 
cessive convention and taken an 
active part. The Missouri associa- 
tion elected him president of the 
organization in 1926 and he served 
for two terms. At the Boston con- 
gress in 1928, Mr. Carter was 
elected to the Board of Governors 
of the National Retail Hardware 
Association to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the elevation of J. 
Charles Ross of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
to the presidency of the associa- 
tion. As a director on the board, 
Mr. Carter represented the Fifth 
district, comprising the Arkansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Texas Panhandle associations. 

Mr. Carter married Miss Myrtle 
Hough in 1905. Their daughter, 
Charlyn, is now Mrs. C. E. Rohde 
of Columbia, Mo. Rex, their son, 
holds the position of private sec- 
retary to the president of the Bank 
of Carthage. 

Carthage, whose slogan is “The 
Front Door to the Ozarks,” is in 
southwestern Missouri and is the 
county seat of Jasper County. The 
surrounding territory is especially 
well suited to agriculture, its soil 
and favorable farming conditions 
making for excellent crop yields, 
diversified crops and profitable 
livestock enterprises. Dairying, 
beef raising and sheep growing are 
as profitable as in any section of 
the United States and fish and 
game are found in abundance. 

The Carthage marble industry 
consists of seven quarries from 
which 2500 carloads of “Ozark 
Gray” veined and veinless marble, 
valued at $1,500,000 are shipped 
annually. Other plants make year- 
ly shipments totaling more than 
1000 cars of limestone and lime- 
stone products. A powder mill 
manufactures $2,500,000 worth of 
powder annually. 





WORKING 
CATALOG 





» which one makes money 
FOR YOU? There is a certain kind 


of catalog that you can actually use in 
selling—because it is always up-to-date 
and perfectly arranged, months after it 
is issued, and because you can put your 
finger instantly on new goods you may 
not have in stock. @ What kind of cat- 
alog? Loose-leaf, of course—in a Heinn 
Speed Action binder. With very little 
work, you can file every change prompt- 
ly. @ The Heinn loose-leaf system makes 
you a better merchandiser and a better 
buyer. No more waste of time checking 
up on changes in items. And it actually 
saves money for your wholesaler. Ask 
him about it, or write to The Heinn 
Company, Dept. 725, 326 W. Florida 
St., Milwaukee, Wis., for information. 














J ol EU inners 
Mien cicinators of the Loote-Leaf Syatem of Catcloping 
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Vacations 


(Continued from page 68) 


ly the New York manager lost 
his boss. He just disappeared. 
The manager returned to the hotel, 
but the boss had not returned. 
He talked to the head detective 
of the hotel who recommended 
that he get in touch with the po- 
lice. It was now almost daylight, 
and no word from the boss. So 
with a New York City detective 
place after place was visited. At 
one place they found a clue. I 
will not go into all the details. 
This is not a mystery story. But 
anyhow the detective stepped up 
to the manager of this place and 
said: “Now I want this man and I 
want him produced immediately.” 
The manager was all shrugs and 
smiles. He was so sorry. “All 
right,” said the detective, “let me 
use your telephone.” He called 
up the New York police head- 
quarters. Headquarters tele- 
phoned to Florida to the chief of 
the gang who had stolen our 
Western tycoon. The chief of the 
gang in Florida telephoned back 
to New York to his righthand 


’ man, and told him to release our 


tycoon, and a few hours after- 
wards, safe and sound, but some- 
what the worse for wear (from 
highballs) , he was at the Waldorf. 
However, he had given a check 
for $2000 to one of the gang. Of 
course when he came to that after- 
noon he wished to stop payment 
on that check, but he was advised 
by those in authority just to let 
the matter drop, and the next time 
he came to New York for a week- 
end not to pick up any strangers. 

Of course in writing about va- 
cations one should touch upon 
horticulture, poison ivy and such. 
One of our employees recently 
appeared on the scene after her 
vacation with her face, hands and 
arms all swollen and discolored. 
Under ordinary conditions she was 
a very pretty girl, but she was a 
sight when she came back from 
her vacation. I looked at her 
and if a blush could have shown 
on her face I am sure she would 
have blushed, but all she said 
was: “It was a moonlight night, 
and I didn’t notice the poison 
ivy.” 

Now just a suggestion about 
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taking a vacation: Do your best 
to return home on Friday so you 
can rest up Saturday and Sunday 
in the comfort of your city home 
before you return to work. Then 
also in this period of two days, 
you might arrange to tell your 
friends all about your vacation, 
either personally or by telephone. 
That will make it easier on the 
manager at the office as you will 
not work the company telephone 
overtime upon your return, tell- 
ing all about the grand time you 
had. 

Another suggestion: It is a 
good idea to let your family and 
friends have a route sheet so they 
will know just where you are 
while you are bracing up your 
frail nerves on your vacatiun. I 
have known of cases of complete 
disappearance not to mention a 
few cases of amnesia that devel- 
oped after a vacation. Of course 
it is a cormon thing here in New 
York during the vacation season 
when early in the morning they 
clean oyt the subway trains, to 
find a few vacationists who don’t 
know their names or where they 
are from. All they can talk about 
is what a fine time they had on 
their vacations. 





Shelby Double Acting 
Screen Door Hinges 


The Shelby Spring Hinge Co. has 
placed on the market two double act- 
ing screen door hinges for screen doors 
and partition gates. The manufacturer 
feels they answer the need for a dur- 
able hinge of this type at an economi- 





cal price and states they are made en- 
tirely of wrought steel, with heavy 
spring rods and a center flange made 
entirely of one piece. One of these 
hinges, series No. 84 00 4, is adjust- 
able with the spring covered. Series 
No. 86 00 4, illustrated above, is non- 
adjustable with uncovered hinge. Cir- 
culars and complete information can 
be had from the company. The Shelby 
Spring Hinge Co., Shelby, Ohio. 





JUST OUT 








‘we Ice ities No. 102 


Nationally advertised, at $1.00, beginning 
June 29 issue of Saturday Evening Post. Chro- 
mium Top. Rustless Plunger and Blades. 
20-0z. Bar Glass, banded to measure 4,8, 12 oz. 
ORDER from your jobber. To get half-dozen 
QUICK, send us coupon, and be one of the 
first to show this sensational dollar’s worth. 


en Idea— NEW! -- 


Open container top sup- sie 
A ports Breaker. Features ov 
plies pains. DIS- . To: 
PLA it, 
SELLS it! ov? North Bros. 


we Mfg. Co. 
-* Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Pa Through the jobber named be- 


low, give us quick delivery of 
Half- dozen “Lightning” Ice 
Breaker No. 102. For $1 resale. 





MI aa.6 eitistniccen bail 





Jobber's Neme...-.---------.------------~------- (ha) 
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Planned Merchandising That 
Checks the Chains 


(Continued from page 62) 


retailer’s profit some, but they do 
not cut it all off. You cannot satisfy 
members that way. Ours is already 
taken off, because we are selling at 
cost, so there is nothing to do about 
that. Then we go to the manufac- 
turer and tell him about the idea 
that we have. 

The buyers go out and buy it 
from the manufacturer. Then the 
sales promotion manager in here 
takes that item, and it is his duty 
to get that message to the store 
owner in a manner that it won’t lose 
all of that thunder. Then it is the 
duty of the store owner to get it 
to the clerk, and the clerk’s duty to 
get it to the consumer. 

There isn’t a thing new about 
that, but we keep pounding it over 
and over, and the sales promotion 


department, in every bulletin they 
get out, have that cycle of circles 
on it, and the letters that are ad- 
dressed to the clerks have their 
cycle of circles put in red, and 
there is the point of contact. 

I want to stress the fact that any 
effort that you make along co- 
operative lines must be built on faith 
and confidence. The jobber that 
tackles the job must realize that he 
has to set his own house in order. 
The old-line wholesale grocer’s cost 
of doing business is between 9 and 
12 per cent. Our cost is slightly 
less than 44% per cent. It can be 
done in the hardware field. You 
will tell me no, but it can be done. 
But what you have to do is to face 
the facts, study your problem, and 
go to work at the job. 





Jobber Service Plans 


(Continued from page 47) 


veloping the remaining customers so 
as to get increased business from 
them. 

Jobbers frequently solicit business 
at distant points—in territory they 
can not economically service. Such 
territories should be determined and 
immediately dropped. 

A study of the jobber’s personnel 
should be made on the basis of ef- 
ficiency to select individuals for 
specific positions. Such a course may 
eliminate some of the present per- 
sonnel. But it is better to eliminate 
a few persons and insure efficient 
operation. 

Wholesalers must take a greater 
interest in retailers and help in the 
merchandising of goods. The indi- 
vidual retail store can not finance 
the studying of trends and the de- 
velopment of new merchandising 
methods. Through group arrange- 
ments this work can be carried on 
at small cost per store. The whole- 
salers can then supply retailers with 
these needed helps. 

1. A list of fast turning, highly 
competitive items, which he will sup- 
ply at prices that will enable the 
retailer to meet competition and have 
a satisfactory margin. This list 
should be revised monthly so retail- 
ers will be constantly informed. Also 
information on what merchandise is 
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profit producing and will average up 
the dealers’ margin. 

2. Provide retailers with weekly 
specials, carefully chosen and known 
to have wide appeal so as to bring 
the greatest possible number of peo- 
ple into the retailer’s store. 

3. The jobber will probably con- 
fine his sales to one dollar in the 
smaller community and get prac- 
tically 100 per cent of this dealer’s 
business. In larger cities there can 
be more than one store, especially 
where these stores are located in 
outlying districts. 

4. Cooperate with the dealer to 
put on a clearance and remodeling 
sale to dispose of unwanted mer- 
chandise and provide cash for re- 
modeling decorating work. 

5. Provide a service of continually 
checking stores as to their physical 
aspect, illumination, arrangement, 
display and so on. 

6. After store is completely rear- 
ranged and redecorated, in accord- 
ance with requirements, help re- 
tailer stage an opening. 

7. Prepare for stores in the ser- 
vice group a monthly, planned pro- 
gram of selling and provide all the 
necessary promotional helps, in- 
cluding: 

a. A monthly bulletin, illustrating 
window and interior displays and 
giving details for building them. 


b. Show cards, banners and 
streamers for these displays. 

c. Mats for newspaper advertis- 
ing, tying in with displays scheduled. 

d. Direct mail material. 

e. Display suggestions and pro- 
motional material for weekly spe- 
cials, with instructions on how to use 
the special to create store traffic. 

f. Three or more major events 
during the year in the form of store- 
wide sales. 

8. Provide store supervision to 
periodically check stores and instruct 
retailers on how to carry out plans 
supplied them. These supervisors 
will hold store meetings to educate 
salespeople and teach them better 
salesmanship. They will also hold 
group meetings of the members. 

It is doubtful if jobbers are 
qualified to render these services 
promptly. They will have to take 
an inventory of themselves and after 
determining where they are short, 
start building up. They cannot do 
this over night, in a week or even 
in a month. It will require time 
and any jobber considering such a 
move will do well to carefully and 
completely lay his plans before ap- 
proaching any dealers. 

Now, retailers entering a jobber 
service group will have obligations 
to the wholesaler—the practical in- 
tegration of wholesaler and retailer 
depends as much on your willingness 
to wholeheartedly cooperate as it 
does on the part of the wholesaler. 
You must be willing— 

1. To concentrate your purchases 
with the wholesaler. 

2. To reduce inventory, carrying 
fast turning items and a reasonable 
number of service items and as 
rapidly as advisable confine brands 
carried to those stocked by whole- 
saler. 

3. To discount all invoices. 

4. To use in good faith and to 
the best of your ability the service 
provided by the jobber. 

5. To promptly pay the wholesaler 
for the advertising, show cards and 
other promotional helps. 

6. To revise your store in keeping 
with the plans furnished by the 
wholesaler. 

7. To work with men at the head 
of the service group and accept their 
recommendations. 

I have outlined briefly the essen- 
tials of a good jobber service plan. 
They are of little importance until 
there is a determination to act. Other 
fields have had the courage to meet 
the issue. Are we willing to admit 
defeat with the definite knowledge 
that there is a way out? 
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THE 
“SIMPLEX” 


Applied Direct 
to 
Door Casing 
without 


Hanging-strip 





The “Simplex” has many features which Dealers will 
find to be excellent selling points. An example is the 
construction of the barrels and web from one continu- 
ous piece of metal, formed so that there are no joints 
where the barrels continue as the web. This avoids ex- 
posing the springs to moisture which would cause rust 
and breakage. 


Send for literature describing other important fea- 
tures of the “Simplex.” 


Chicago Spring Hinge Company, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
U.S.A. 

















Sell the hack saw blades that need no introduction. 
Good mechanics know Star “Moly” hack saw 
blades—power and hand—stay sharp longest, cut 
fastest, therefore cost less. These are reasons 
why Star outsells all others. 


Star hack saw blades are sold only through Hard- 
ware and Mill Supply Distributors. 


We CLEMSON BROS., | 


MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 
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IN THE TIRE 


THAT SELLS 
ITSELF 


Write, now, for full information 
on the Vitalic Profit Franchise 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 


ERIE, PENNA. U.S.A. 


A Complete Line of Bicycle Tires 


VITALIC 










ml -i 


BICYCLE TIRES 


Known for over 
30 years as the 
‘Better Quality Tires’’ 


The New VITALIC Balloon 
with the famous “V“ non- 
skid tread in two sizes 
26x 2.125 and 27x1.50 
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Eliminate Secrecy in Merchandising 


(Continued from page 66) 


practical men are struggling with 
the thought and are turning to 
ways and means to develop it. 

Next, what is secrecy—why is 
it, and what are its results? The 
secrecy to which I refer is in 
connection with the prices, terms 
and conditions of past sales. By 
an elimination of secrecy program 
I mean a program under which 
these facts with respect to past 
transactions will be known. 

I need spend little time in dis- 
cussing the reasons why secrecy 
in this respect now exists in busi- 
ness. By and large, it is a device 
by which each of us as a seller 
hopes to escape the consequences 
of our own acts, and by which 
each of us as a buyer hopes to 
secure special and possibly unfair 
advantage. 

A secret to be effective must be 
kept. We may deny the right of 
one customer to know the prices, 
terms and conditions of sales to 
another customer. Nevertheless, 
we have not reached the stage 
where we tell our customer the 
above is none of his business. In- 
stead, we misrepresent. This is a 
result of the secret method of 
transacting business. It leads us 
into business courses which, when 
all is said and done, are no more 
than diShonest. 

Most men under a secret sys- 
tem have to resort to this type of 
dishonesty, but I venture to say 
that the great bulk would be glad 
to be relieved of this business 
necessity. 

A program for the elimination 
of secrecy is in reality no more 
than a program for the elimina- 
tion of misrepresentation in sell- 
ing. Business by and large con- 
ceives it is not chicanery and 
fraud to misrepresent prices, 
terms and conditions of other 
sales. There is no particular rea- 
son why this should not be mis- 
representation for which we 
should be responsible, the same 
as for quality misrepresentation. 
We récognize the propriety and 
practicality of standing responsi- 
ble for quality misrepresentation. 
Why do most men say that the 
elimination of secrecy with re- 
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spect to the terms and conditions 
of other sales is impractical? 

I will agree that the elimination 
of secrecy is utterly impractical 
if business courses are to continue 
as at present and no changes are 
made in them. I admit that if 
the full light of publicity is turned 
on there will be many, many 
changes. Does this not suggest 
the thought that our trouble lies 
in the defects which exist in the 
merchandising structure? Does 
it not also suggest the thought 
that business men are themselves 
impractical when they attempt by 
main force to develop industry 
health under a merchandising sys- 
tem which is inherently defective 
and unsound? Would it not be 
much wiser to eliminate the de- 
fects and unsoundness? Is not 
this a preliminary step to any 
worth-while, permanent remedy? 


Unsound Basis 


I wish you practical business 
men would ponder this statement 
—the utter impracticality and ab- 
surdity of attaining industry 
health upon a structure which 
rests upon defective and unsound 
practices. I ask you if it is not 
true that all your program efforts 
have been built around protecting 
and safeguarding the unsound 
rather than upon its elimination? 

It is not my purpose to argue 
for or against any particular mer- 
chandising course, or to make any 
claims as to what is a good, bad 
or indifferent merchandising 
course. But I do claim that a 
merchandising course which has 
to depend upon secrecy and the 
chicanery and fraud incident to 
it has little to justify its existence. 
The only true, sound merchandis- 
ing course is one which will stand 
up if the facts are known. 

I have previously referred to 
the defects in programs such as 
price agreements, resale control, 
customer allocation, etc. I have 
pointed out that arbitrariness and 
restriction upon the rights and 
interest of the individual are one 
reason for their failure. A pro- 
gram for the elimination of se- 
crecy has nothing arbitrary in it. 


It does not trespass upon the in- 
dividual rights of the individual. 
Every seller can continue to make 
his own decisions, and every dis- 
tributor in functioning as a buyer 
can continue to do the same. 

A program for the elimination 
of secrecy does not require 100 
per cent agreement and perform- 
ance. It does not reward the man 


_who does not join in the move; 


rather, it penalizes the hold-out. 
I am sure a business conducted 
on a sound, fair, honest basis will 
in the long run succeed against 
one operated on a contrary basis. 

A manufacturer will look ask- 
ance at a plan when he thinks 
of the five or ten per cent of his 
accounts now receiving preferen- 
tial treatment. He will visualize 
his inability to continue this pref- 
erential treatment under a system 
of openness. He will fear the loss 
of the specially favored. 

I think a manufacturer has lit- 
tle to fear. Whatever he may 
jeopardize or lose in connection 
with his five or ten per cent vol- 
ume, he can more than make up 
in the good will and business 
growth possibilities incident to 
fair treatment to the ninety-five 
per cent. This is not theory. I 
speak from knowledge based on 
experience. 

Do not think I am condemning 
the quantity discount: A quan- 
tity discount based upon sound 
economics, facing the test of an 
open, honest, business course, is 
one thing; a quantity discount 
based on secrecy is in reality not 
a quantity discount. It is no 
more than a dishonest device to 
delude and take unfair advantage 
of the great bulk of those who 
are the main support of-the seller. 

Distributors, when functioning 
as buyers, will also think of the 
preferentials which they are se- 
curing—or think they are secur- 
ing—on five or ten per cent of 
their volume. They will hate to 
lose these preferentials. 

When I say distributors, I am 
referring to the great rank and 
file and not to those few who are 
reasonably secure in their pref- 
erential position. 

The rank and file distributor 
could, I think, wisely forego these 
few benefits, actual or imaginary, 

(Continued on page 90) 
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PAINT 
SPRAYERS 


ELECTRIC COMPRESSOR 
OUTFITS COMPLETE 


List as low as 
$20 and $14 “ene: 


Others $5.00 and up. Auto power sprayers list from 
$2.60 up. Speedy sprayers are professional type for all 


general painting, varnishing, etc. Low cost makes sell- 
ing easy. Built right for long life. 


Dealers: Write for complete details, prices and 


discounts. 
W. R. BROWN CO. 


2014 N. Major Ave. 
CHICAGO 





POPULAR... NEEDED ... for GUNS 
Brings the Shooters In To Buy 


HOPPE’S 
No. 9 


HOPPE’S Cleaning PATCHES 
HOPPE’S Lubricating OIL 





BYES" time you recommend 
Hoppe’s No. 9 you recom- 
mend the best possible protection 
for gun bores. Sell it to remove 
leading, metal fouling, all firing residue 
and to PREVENT RUST. 


Sell the new Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning 
Patches for their quick convenience—just 
right in size, cut, thickness. Sizes for all 
gauges and calibers. 






Sell pure, penetrating Hoppe’s Lubricat- 
ing Oil for gun actions, fishing reels, bi- 
cycles, door hinges, typewriters, sewing ma- 
chines, fans, sweepers, chair rollers. Stops 
squeaks. Prevents rust. Fine for polish- 
ing. A household necessity. 





Display these Hoppe necessities constantly. Order 
through your Jobber. Write us for free copies of 
HOPPE’S GUN CLEANING GUIDE for your customers. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2314-A North 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW YORK: Ed. W. Simon Co., Inc., 302 Broadway 

LOS ANGELES: H. L. Bowlds, 108 West 2nd St. 
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GO BOND 


FLASHLIGHT aaz/ BATTERY 


SALES 


These new merchandising levers have increased 
sales volume, speeded turnover, raised mark- 
up possibilities: 





1. Merchandise worth: eye-appeal, novelty. 
2. Cash-register-tested Display Packages. 


3. Island and Counter Merchan- 
disers that display Bond Prod- provucrs 
ucts to the best advantage. Rit, 

Ride in on the big buying wave started ‘i 

by Bond merchandise and merchandis- 

ing. This catalog shows all. Write! 


BOND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 





257 CORNELISON AVE., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 















Many hardware dealers are doubling 
their bicycle business with the new 
Musselman Trailer. It helps to sell 
more new bikes, because it makes any 
bicycle more useful and it means an- 
other sale to present owners. Ideally 
suited to grocery, drug, milk, dry 
goods and ice cream stores for quick 
and economical delivery. Boys also 
use it delivering newspapers, maga- 
zines, groceries, etc. Carries 400 Ibs. 
or more with easy pedaling. As useful 
as a motorcycle with side car, at only 
a fraction of the cost. All-steel, bat- 
tle ship gray baked enamel. Cadmium 
plated disc wheels with adjustable 
ball bearings. Genuine Musselman 
Doenut Cord Airplane Tires. Retails 
at $21.00. Dealer price $14.00. Mail 
coupon now and watch your bicycle 
business grow. 





The Musselman Products Co., 6242 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Phones Pastreess Gay JOBBET... 2... ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccnccce-ee to ship 

me ( ) Musselman Bicycle Trailers at $14.00 each, Net. 

ii dstasevcssovnccctenéesices Dace nvedegetvsscen i, SEP eT Te: 
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Carolina Convention Report 


(Continued from page 63) 


panies who, he said, show prefer- 
ence in prices to certain large 
chain organizations and thus make 
it difficult for the independent 
merchants to do a profitable busi- 
ness. 

The need for cooperation be- 
tween wholesalers and retailers 
was emphasized by C. J. Whipple, 
president, Hibbard, Spencer, Bart- 
lett & Co., Chicago, Ill. He ex- 
plained that through teamwork 
these two divisions of the hard- 
ware industry can accomplish 
much that is impossible otherwise. 

Louis H. Buish, Dayton, Ohio, 
a representative of the National 
Cash Register Co., made an ad- 
dress stressing the need for real 
salesmanship as a method of pro- 
moting sales. 

At the morning session, Paul 
Ervin, Mecklenburg _ legislator, 
spoke on “Taxation and Legisla- 
tion.” He said that. 148 Carolina 
towns and as niany as 61 out of 
the 100 counties are hopelessly 
in default both as to principal and 
interest. 

A. V. Gruhn, general manager, 
American Mutual Alliance, 
Chicago, told the hardware dealers 
of the strong position of their 
company. Arthur R. Craig gave 
a report showing the progress 
made by the Hardware Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. Graves J. 


Smith, A. R. Craig, and J. R. 


Poindexter were reelected as 
directors in the insurance com- 
pany. 

At the final session Paul 


Leonard, secretary, North Caro- 
lina Fair Tax Association, spoke 
briefly against the sales tax and 
on the purposes of the Fair Tax 
Body. 

Irwin E. Douglas, manager, ac- 
counting service, National Retail 
Hardware Association, Indianap- 
olis, spoke on the “Association 
in Action.” His discussion was 
technical. 

The resolutions committee sub- 
mitted resolutions on price com- 
petition, taxation, freight classi- 
fication, the sales tax, codes, and 
in appreciation of various courte- 
sies received here. These were 
adopted. 

The resolution on price com- 


petition endorsed the N.R.H.A. 
Statement of Merchandising 
Policy. Regarding taxation, a 
resolution decried the increasing 
tax burden and asked that the cost 
of government be watched and the 
tax burden be spread over the 
people in an equitable manner. 
Another resolution asked that 
freight shipments be classified 
differently when they consist of 
articles of several different classi- 
fications. 

An enjoyable program of enter- 
tainment was provided. Tuesday 
afternoon members witnessed a 
skeet shooting contest by crack 
shots at the Ike Walton Club. 
Tickets to Charlotte theatres were 


furnished by the Glasgow-Allison 
Co.,. Charlotte wholesalers, and 
members attended the theatre of 
their choice. Wednesday morn- 
ing the ladies of the convention 
went to a party at the Lucielle 
shops to see a style show and this 
was followed by a short ride to 
interesting places about the city. 
Wednesday evening a stag dinner 
was held with novel entertainment 
features at the Hotel Charlotte. 
The American Hardware and 
Equipment Co., Charlotte whole- 
salers, was the host at this dinner, 
and Charles Nucholls, president 
of the company, acted as _ twast- 
master. Skeet and golf clubs were 
open to members every afternoon. 
Convention singing at the begin- 
ning of each session was led by 
Earl Rasor. 





Steelcraft Streamline 
Wagon Model No. 70 


The box of the “Playboy” Stream- 
line Wagon is finished in brilliant red 
enamel with ivory stripes and with 
name panel in ivory. Tongue in sil- 
ver baked enamel. Wheels in red with 
ivory stripe. Undergear in_ silver 
enamel. The manufacturers state it is 





the finest piece of craftsmanship in 


heavy steel stampings. The large size 
box will hold two milk cans. The 
construction is of 20-gage automobile 
body steel and is beaded and reinforced 
to attain maximum strength. Overall 
dimensions of box are: Length 41 in., 
width 18 in.; inside dimensions, length 
32 in., width 13% in., depth, 4% in. 
Wheels are 10-in. roller bearing, dou- 
ble-disk steel with %4-in. rubber tires. 
Wagons are packed one to a carton; 
shipping weight, 44 lb. 

The company is also offering a 1935 
Steelcraft Juvenile Wheel Goods cata- 
log featuring several new patterns. It 
illustrates in color, wagons, autos, bi- 
cycles, trucks, scooters, etc. Specifica- 
tions for all items shown are given. 
The Murray Ohio Mfg. Co., 1115 E. 
152nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Evansville 
Axe Display 

The Evansville Tool Works, Inc., 
Exansville, Ind., are offering their axe 


display free with each two-dozen order 
of Alloy-Steel axes. The company 





EVANSVILLE | 


ALLOY-STEEL 









Expertly Tempered 
Perloctly Balancecl 











states it is easy to set up; requires 
little space. Constructed of tough 
cardboard, lightweight but durable, it 
holds six axes, single or doubt bit. It 
is printed in bright colors. 





Benjamin Single 
Shot Air Pistol 


The No. 177 Benjamin Single Shot 
Air Pistol shoots caliber .177 lead pel- 
lets or darts with compressed air. De- 
signed for target practice and small 
game. Two or three pumps give am- 
ple power for average use. Patridge 
type sights. Gun metal finish barrel 
and, butt with genuine walnut stocks. 
Overall length 10% in., shot barrel 
rifled 12 grooved 7% in. long. Dis- 
tance between sights 9 in. Weight 
1% lb. List price $7.50. The No. 122, 
list $7.50, is for shooting caliber .22 
lead pellets or darts, but otherwise is 
the same as No. 177. No. 100 is for 
shooting lead or steel air rifle shot 
(B), list price $7.50. Packed in indi- 
vidual cartons, 12 in a case. Benjamin 
Air Rifle Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SUPERIOR 
BRAND 
HARDWARE 
CLOTH 


essepesaealll Copper-Bearing 
: Steel 


Standard 
Size Wires 


It costs no more 
for this quality 
product. 


At your jobber 


G. F. Wright 
Steel & Wire Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


POULTRY NETTING — WIRE 

CLOTH—CHAIN LINK FENCE 

AND GATES — WIRE 

CLOTHES LINES — WIRE 
LATH 


LSC im ari 
14-4¢ 


wag | 












































“Step-Up” Your Profits 
with 


RICH LADDERS 


Rich Ladders are the definite 
answer to the growing de- 
mand for utmost safety to 
life and limb. Made of care- 
fully selected, air-dried clear 
spruce, with cadmium-plated, 
rust-resisting hardware. Un- 
equaled for safety, durability 
and light weight. 


Complete Line 
of Woodenware 


In addition to a 
complete line 
of Ladders, 


VISIT OUR 
EXHIBIT 


at the New 
York House- 
furnish- 
ing Show, 
Hotel Pen n- 
sylvania, July 
10th to 19th. 
Room No. 412A, 


aE EREEeReTE 


Scaffold - 
ing, Trestles, 
etc., Rich 
Products in- 
clude TIroning 
Tables, Clothes 
Props, Step 
Stools and 
other wooden- 
ware. 


Write us for prs te catalog and 
pric es. 


The Rich Pump & Ladder Co. 
1028 Depot Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








































of a Circle — 


The Forstner Auger Bit, un- 
like other bits, is guided by its 
circular rim instead of its center, 

consequently it will bore any arc of 

a circle, and can be guided in any 
direction regardless of grain or knots, 

leaving a true polished surface. Takes 
the place of a chisel, gouge, scroll-saw, or 
lathe tool combined. ‘For core boxes, fine 
and delicate patterns, veneers, screen work, 

scalloping, fancy scroll twist columns, newels, 
ribbon molding and mortising. 


Send for Catalogue. 


The PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO. 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
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Summer campers, filling sta- 
tions, users of gasoline stoves, 
boat owners, farmers—all cus- 
tomers for you. 


Flexible spout takes place of 
funnel and permits filling tanks 
where the aperture may be ob- 
structed. Empties rapidly with- 
out spilling a drop or allowing 
part of contents to remain in 
can. 


ASK YOUR 

JOBBER'S DETACHABLE 

SALESMAN TO FLEXIBLE SPOUT 
OUT-OF-THE-WAY—YET HANDY 

SHOW YOU 


Spout coils into position on 
breast of can and is held se- 
curely in place by flexible brass 
clips as illustrated above. Note 
also handy grip cap with wide 
mouth filler opening. Set this 
can out in front of your store 
and it will sell itself, 


EAGLE MANUFACTURING CO., Wellsburg, W. Va. 


HIS CATALOG 
PAGE ON THIS 
NEW ITEM 
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MR. RETAILER---- 


We earnestly recommend that 
you ascertain which of your Job- 
bers is featuring guaranteed Tools 
of our manufacture; 


—Then have his representative 
explain what the offer is, how it is 
truly planned for helping YOUR 
interests ; 


—How your profit is assured via 
rapid sales of correctly priced Tool 
values ; 


—Sold to you necessarily in 
“deals” constituting genuine co- 
operation between you and your 
Jobber; instead of merely estab- 
lishing a difficult-to-sell high mark- 
up, and then letting you hope to 


sell. 


The PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO. 


Tool Mfrs. For Over a Century 
Established 1819 
SOUTHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 





at.% 
It does the job: 


. . . Wherever it’s used 


Fitler Pure Manila Rope, 
made of selected Long Fibre 
Pure Manila Hemp, is the 
rope for every job where 
safety and dependability 
count. 


eer WE TTt tad 


aa 
at 





The EDWIN H. FITLER 
Philadelphia Cordage Works 
Main Office and Warehouse 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Established 1804 


New York City, N. Y. 
55 Vandam St. 


Co. 


New Orleans, La. 
628 S. Peters St. 


Chicago, Ill. Houston, Texas 
222 West Kinzie St. 1201 Commerce St. 
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Eliminate Secrecy 


(Continued from page 86) 


if by so doing he would contribute 
to the elimination of similar ad- 
vantages to competitors, which 
probably exist, with respect to 
the other ninety-five per cent of 
the volume he buys. 

A program for the elimination 
of secrecy does not need coopera- 
tion between buyer and seller, but 
if it is properly operated on the 
basis of such cooperation it will 
move forward with greater rapid- 
ity and both buyer and seller will 
be the beneficiaries. Not only will 
they benefit themselves individu- 
ally, but they will be contributing 
toward necessary business reforms 
and will be contributing to public 
welfare. ‘ 

If, by chance, any group should 
attempt to translate these thoughts 
into a program effort, a danger- 
ous feature would immediately 
appear. Every man has his own 
ideas as to the courses merchan- 
dising should follow. Naturally, 
each desires those which fit into 
his own picture. Therefore, the 
temptation would be strong to 
add frills whereby distributors 
would not buy from this, that or 
the other concern if such concern 
followed this, that or the other 
merchandising course. 

Frills would be added whereby 
only certain facts would be 
brought into the open, while 
others would be allowed to remain 
in the realm of secrecy. The temp- 
tation would be strong tp put 
prohibitions into the picture. 

If anything of the kind is done, 
a program for the elimination of 
secrecy is doomed to failure. It 
will become impractical. Warring 
groups and endless disputes would 
develop. In addition, illegality 
would immediately make its ap- 
pearance. 

To sum it up, it seems to me 
in program building we must 
give more attention to principles 
and fundamentals. Our program 
must attack and not safeguard 
the practices which are unsound. 
Cooperation must recognize and 
appeal to self-interest. The arbi- 
trary must not be present. The 
non-cooperator should not be 
given special privilege. Under a 
program embodying these fea- 


EVANSVILLE 


GOOD SERVICE TOOLS 


500,000 HAMMERS SOLD 
WITH THE 


EVANSVILLE HAMMER TRAY 
POPULAR PRICES—ALL 16 OZ. SIZE 








CAT. No. 90B 


18 HAMMERS—RETAIL VALUE $13.50 


ASK YOUR JOBBER 


THE EVANSVILLE TOOL WORKS, INC. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


HAMMERS — HATCHETS — AXES 














AT YOUR SERVICE 


Tue “Who Makes It” 
Editor wili be glad to 
help you in your search 
for the name of the manu- 
facturer of that product 
you are interested in. 


If you do not find it or 
its trade name listed in 
the current Directory 
Number, in all probabil- 
ity it has been incorpo- 
rated in the revised list- 
ings that are being pre- 
pared for the next issue 
of the Directory Number. 
Many such changes are 
being made daily and the 
listings brought up to 
date. 


If your current Direc- 
tory does not give you 
the information you seek, 
write the “Who Makes 
It” Editor. He’s at your 
service! 


HARDWARE AGE 
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SUPER-APEX has a zinc coating almost twice as heavy 


as some other widely and more or less carelessly advertised lines. 


On top of this zinc coating there is baked a coat of high quality enamel 
thus reducing corrosion almost to the vanishing point. 


THE LIFE OF SUPER-APEX in "Salt Air,"" moisture or gaseous 
laden climates is almost double the life of cloth made by the 


old process. 


STEEL—COPPER—GOLDEN BRONZE—SPECIAL ALLOYS—ANTIQUE 


BRONZE—ALUMINUM. 


HANOVER WIRE CLOTH CO. HANiawa 16 













W ICELESS Ice Cream FREEZER 


HAMILTON BEACH ICELESS 
ICE CREAM FREEZER 
New Business and New Profit 


At last! A freezer that makes 
old-fashioned ice cream in electric 
refrigerators—‘‘just like Mother 
used to make.’’ The motor-driven 
paddles do it. Opens a brand new 
field for volume and profit. Re- 
tails at the — — of $9.95 
(western price $10.45). 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


The Iceless Freezer is advertised 
in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Good Housekeeping and Woman’s 
Home Companion. Attractive dis- 





are furnished dealers free on re- 
quest. Cash in on this oppor- 
tunity for new profit. 


Order from Your Wholesaler. 








HAMILTON BEAg 











plays, folders and newspaper mats | 


REAP A HARVEST OF PROFIT 


THIS SUMMER 


Mosquitoes, black flies, 
midgets and other in- 
sect pests will be bad 
this year. Thou- 
sands of bottles of 
MOSQUITOZOFF will 
be sold. Harmless, 
soothing to tender 
skin, pleasant odor. 
Effects long-lasting. Sold on money-back guarantee. 1-oz. 
and 2-oz. sizes. Retails for ri as 50¢. Your — 2 $2. oe 
and $4 per dozen. Special limite 
SPECIAL OFFER = 2 bottles free with dozen gives 
big extra profit. Cash in on nation- 

2 BOTTLES FREE ally | advertised MOSQUITOZOFF. 

, telephone or mail your order 
today. Address Dept. 2). 


BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, Inc. 
TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 
Producers of DOGZOFF—the guaranteed repellent 


ie ute 
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Hamilton Beach Co., Racine, Wis. 

















i Rugs— 
Chairs— 
Sofas— 


Lamp 
Shades— 


Look like new 
after a brisk 
brush with 


VAPOO 
*I 


Swift, easy, inexpensive! The official Cleanser 
for the Model Homes—A Century of Progress 
—1934. 

Featured by leading stores everywhere. A real 
profit maker to all hardware dealers. 


Visit us Room 598, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York Housewares Show, July 10th to 19th inclu- 
sive. Or write your nearest wholesaler. Midwest: 
ask Richards & Conover, Kansas City. 


VAPOO PRODUCTS COMPANY, Ine. 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 





ABRASIVE PRODUCTS, INC. 
SOUTH BRAINTREE MASS. 


EWEL BRAND 
Sandpapers 
and Abrasive Cloths omy 
are packed in neat, & 
clean and convenient 
packages which elim- 
inate waste. 





THE JEWEL PACKAGE 
Is Easy To Handle and Store 


and will save you many dollars. JEWEL Abrasive 
Products include: Jewel Garnet Paper and Cloth, 
STI Jewel Emery Cloth, Jewelox Metal 














Abrasive Products, Inc. So. Braintree, Mass. 
Send us a copy of your catalog. (H.A-1) 
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Look for the ARMSTRLNG Arm and Hammer 


ARMST wl 








10 Extra Sales Points 


This patented all- steel ARMSTRONG 
BROS. pipe wrench has 10 important im- 
provements—10 extra sales points. The 
clumsy nut housing has been eliminated 
and with it the flat springs. Heavy lugs 
forged on the handle take any side strain. 
Replaceable tool steel jaws; a nut that 
can’t fall out; and a seif-cleaning ball-and- 
socket action. ‘ Cadmium plated .. 
and, perfect balance—the ‘‘feel” that closes 
sales 
ARMSTRONG BROS.Chain Wrenches have 
jaws of special steel, drop forged, hardened, 
tempered and tested. Handles are forged 
and chains proof- tested (3,600 to 40,000 
lb.). They come in sizes to 7 ft. with 
Standard or Reversible Jaws. 
Write for Catalog 
ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 
“The Tool Holder People” 
314 N. Franciseo Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
New York Sales Office: 109 Lafayette Street 








You Get More Summer 
Sales wih EVEREDY 
Bottling and Preserving 
Equipment. 


Bveredy Strainer Set 
No. 350: For straining 


jellies, catsup, fruit 
juices, etc. Fits any 
kettle or crock. Re- 
tail, ea 






Everedy’s Climax Capper No. 
250: Crowns bottles of all sizes. 
Needed in every kitchen for 
sealing. Saves many times its 
cost in resealing partly used 
bottles of charged water. Re- 
tail, ea. 75c. 


Everedy Cap-Master, No. 355. 
The successful opener for 
ALL screw caps and crown 
caps. Retail, ea. 


Place your orders TODAY. 
Sold by leading jobbers from 
coast to coast. 


Write us for circulars of 
Money-Making Hardware 
items. 








The EVEREDY CO. 
Frederick, Maryland 














| 
| 
| 


| 
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tures, I believe there is some hope 
for a cure. 

I believe an elimination of se- 
crecy program does embody these 
features. It does at least contain 
the most important of them. It 
penalizes the unfair and the un- 
sound, and will contribute to- 
ward the development of a mer- 
chandising structure which is 
sound, fair, honest and beneficial 
to everyone operating under it. 

In presenting these suggestions 
I have no illusions. Notwithstand- 
ing what I have said, you will 
charge me with being a theorist. 
You will say it is a very beautiful 
picture, but that I am utterly im- 
practical; that I am a dreamer 
and am picturing a Utopia. 

I admit that what I have sug- 
gested is theory and at the mo- 
ment is little more than an idea. 
But I deny that I am impractical. 
What I am recommending is com- 
ing; it will take time, but I fore- 
see the day when business will be 
transacted according to the 
thought I have expressed. If you 
deny the practicality of my sug- 
gestions, you are taking the posi- 
tion that business must be con- 
tinued on the basis of chicanery 
and fraud; you are taking the 
position that honesty in business 
is impractical; you are taking 
the position that public welfare 
requires dishonesty, chicanery and 
fraud and unsound merchandising 
courses. 

I dispute this, and I am sincere 
and I know I am right in stating 
that business need not be con- 
ducted and should not be con- 
ducted on the present basis; that 
it can be conducted on a sound, 
honest, fair basis. The man who 
asserts the comtrary, I say, is 
wrong. 

Shapleigh Company 
Catalog No. 400 

The Shapleigh Hardware Co. an- 
nounces that its general hardware cata- 
log No. 400 is arranged in sections of- 
fering maximum convenience to the re- 
tailer as a buying reference. Goods 
generally displayed in the front of the 
store are illustrated and described in 
the front part of the catalog. Bulky 
goods are featured in the rear pages. 
The catalog features sporting goods, 
wheel goods, builders’ hardware, house- 
furnishings, automotive supplies, 
brushes, paints, heavy materials and 


others. Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 











Stovink - household word 
everywhere - makes red or 
grey stoves black. Reno- 
vates burned out iron. 


Are you getting your share 


of this steady business? 


JOHNSON’S LABORATC RY, Inc. 
Worcester, Mass. 


CALDWELL 
ojash Balances 


Do not confuse cheap 
imitations with Genuine 
Caldwell Balances. 


46th Year 
Caldwell Mfg. Co. 


40 INDUSTRIAL STREET 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





BURDEN 


HORSE 
AND 
MULE 
SHOES 


BURDEN imon COMPANY 


N. Y. 

















STEEL MORTAR HODS 


No dripping onto 
the user’s back. 





Made entirely of 
steel with wooden 
shoulder saddle 
and handle. 
Edges are heavily 


26”x12” reinforced. The 





Ne. 158 x11” fork is pressed 
Mortar deep from heavy gauge 
steel. 
Write for prices. 


The Cleveland Wire Spring Ce. 
E. 38th St. and Hamilton Ave. 
* Cleveland, Ohio i 8 








Out soon!—the new monthly publi- 
cation devoted only to TRADE IN 
FORMATION in the homecrafts—- 
hobby—model field. 

THE HOMECRAFTS DEALER 
Raw Material—Sources of Supply— 
Sales Helps, new trade data—every- 
thing that every dealer wants every 
month. 

Sent FREE OF CHARGE. We re- 
serve the right to limit this compli- 
mentary offer, so we urge bonafide 
dealers to sign their letters person- 
ally on business letterhead and mail 
at once to: 


THE HOMECRAFTS DEALER 
Room 1100-HA 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 











You'll find REAL 


Sales Representatives 
advertising in the 
Sales Accounts Wanted 
Columns 
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